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Remove the causes and abolish the customs of War. 


nm the conditions and establish the principles of 
aCe, 


28th Anniversary and Donation Day 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY, 


FRIENDS’ MEETING HovsE, 
[Cherry St. End] 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 


Sixth-Day, Twelfth month 7, 1894, 10.30 a. m. 
2.30 and 7.30 p. m. i 


From 7 to 7.30 p. m., Recentn to Judge Ashman 
and Belva A. Lockwood, delegates to the recent 
Antwerp International Peace Congress. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Opening remarks by the President, Sarah T. R. 
Eavenson, M. D. 

Letters, Annual Report, Treasurer’s Report. 

Address: ‘‘A Peace Testimony,” Samuel Swain, 
Bristol, Pa 

: **How to Insure Peace,” G. F, Stephens, 

New York. 

Brief remarks by members and friends of the cause. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Convictions and election of Officers for the ensuing 


year. 

Address : ‘‘ Military Power Hostile to Free Institu- 
tions,” Charles 8. Keyser. 

Address: “The Military Idea among Children,” 
Charles De Garmo, Ph. D., Pres. of Swarthmore 


College. 
Consideration of Convictions and brief addresses 
by members. 


EVENING SESSION. 


7 to 7.30 Reception of Delegates to Antwerp Peace 
Congress and opening of Donation Envelopes. 

Address: “The Peace Question at Home and 
Abroad,” Judge W. N. Ashman. 

Address : “ Who is the Peacemaker and Who is the 
ee ”’ George Dana Boardman, D. D., 

Address : “Reciprocity, the Golden Rule of Na- 
tions,’”” Wm. O. McDowell, President of the Human 
Freedom League. 

Address : ‘‘ The Peace Work in Heart and the Peace 
ae ae Belva A. Lockwood, Washing- 

m, D.C. 


Especial appeal is made for liberal donations to 
aid the Peace movement. This Society is a branch 
of the Universal Peace Union, and the demand for 
poountess help is urgent, as the work is world-wide 
or arbitration and every means to promote Peace 
and bring about disarmament and prevent war. 

Send donations to ALBEN T. EAVENSON, Treas- 
urer, 2013 Vine street, Philadelphia. 


LADY, FRIEND, DESIRES OFFICE WORK. 


Address No. 11, Office INTELLIGENCER AND 
™ JOURNAL. 


ii LI i a Nc ertacd om eerie 

MAN HAVING SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPE- 
A rience (a Friend), desires a ition of trust, 
or would invest some capital in an estab- 
lished business. Address No. 12, this Office. 


REEN STREET, 1507._DESIRABLE SECOND- 
story front room, with board ; plenty of sun 
aud heat. Terms moderate. ference. 


ANTED BY A MARRIED MAN, THE CARE 
of a gentleman’s farm or to take one on 
shares; the wife Se egg understands 

ultry, dairy, and butter-making. Family strictly 
Ponest and Cannes have the’ highest of refer- 
ences. Address Mme. H. Clere, 4315 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


UTANTED.—PUPIL NURSES AT THE WEST 
Philadelphia Hospital for Women, 4085 
Parrish street. , 




















Publishers’ 


*,* A SUBSCRIBER in California, remitting for the 
paper, says: ‘* We live quite isolated from Friends, 
and enjoyjthe; journal veryf{much indeed. The past 
season has been uncémmonly dry in this valley. 
All Southern California has suffered from the dry 
weather. We hape for plenty of rain this winter. 
We are near the Coast, and are now haying exceed- 
ingly heavy fogs, which do a great deal of good to 
vegetation.” 


Pepartment. 


*,* WE ask the attention of readers to our an- 
nouncement of our rates for subscription to other 
periodicals, The advertisement is inserted else- 
where. Any publication desired, not mentioned in 
the list, we shall be glad to give prices on. 


*,* Our friend Edward Atkinson, of Wrightstown, 
Bucks county, who has been president of the First 
National Bank of Newtown, Pa., since First month 
2, 1872, a period of nearly twenty-three years, has 
decided to retire, on account of the pressure of the 
work, at his time of life, and at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors, on the 20th ult., resigned, and 
was succeeded by J, Pemberton Hutchinson. 


*,* A FRIEND in Indiana writes, ‘I feel safe in 
saying that there are a number of us that have 
much satisfaction in reading the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, having taken it many years. I am 
pleased with its moderation and fairness in discuss- 
ing subjects, including our relations with Orthodox 
Friends.” 


*,* An old subscriber in New York says: “I be- 
lieve it [the paper] to be a bond of union and 
strength to those who read and appreciate it.’’ 


*,* A FRIEND writing from a country district of 
Pennsylvania says: ‘‘I will endeavor to make up 
our usual club of subscribers from our vicinity, 
many of us value the paper highly ; there is a grow- 
ing interest in Society matters among many of our 
young people.” 


N EDUCATED LADY WOULD LIKE POSI- 
A tion in private family as teacher or compan- 
ion for child or children ; can assist in light 
housework ; has had experience as housekeeper. 
Time off might be accepted as part pay. Address 
H. &., Haddonfield, N. J. 


OSITLON WANTED BY YOUNG LADY 
Friend, as companion to invalid or elderly 
lady, or as governess. Address P., Women’s 

Christian Association, 18th and Arch streets, Phila. 
ANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED LADY, 
Friend, position as matron in Institution ; 
thoroughly competent; best of references. 
Address P., Box 1643, West Chester, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held 
on Second-day evening, Twelith month 10th, at 8 
o'clock, in the Cherry Street Meeting-house, 15th 
and Race Streets. 

The subjects for consideration will be: 

1. Review of Chapter 9, Vol. IIl., of Janney’s 
History of Friends, by Henry Ferris 

2. The Present Relations of Friends with the 
Indians,» by Charles Francis Jenkins. 

8. Young Friends’ Association Building—“ What 
has been e and what is hoped to aceomplish,” 
to be opened by Robert M. Janney. 

All persons interested are invited to be present. 
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George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


ONDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classi 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologi 
laboratories; manual trai . Bpecial care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 





Abington Friends’ School, if 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 

A first-class academy and college gocpoentens school 

ander the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 

matics, sciences, literature, Janguages, music, and 

drawing, besides thorough work in all common 

echool branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 

Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 
For circulars aout te 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 

Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
‘Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school yéar. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 

rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 


Locust Valley, Long Island. ! 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, | 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore College. 

Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 

Swarthmore, Penna. 
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QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 
* LINSPAR”’ 


Our Specialty. 











Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Desi from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
n ts. Also, a Complete Line of Wall 
pers in elegant Colors and — from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. Ali at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERsTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 





Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 





a 





Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 








SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and college Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


* . . 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee’ . The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enla: , and has j% fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 


ey located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. 


For Catalogue and cu- 
“CHAPP QUA MOUNTAIN paSESECES, 
AQUA sf 
Y 


Chappaqua, 


a —— 


: ) 
Friends’ School, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 

Will re-open Ninth month 10, 1894. The work 
ee with Kindergarten and ends with the _—_ 
School and College Preparatory. A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to'serving families. Office, 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. songs, | 3! North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 








~ CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENR J | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are ar plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, & 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 








| Cc | Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, | 
| ELLIS. \wtxorm sais, "2N.10thSt.|) 4 Gag or Oil Stove 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. | 
1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC, 


| 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsgy & Sons. 
Formerly of { FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Dorsey & Sone. 











700 Cupsof Tea for 
TWO DOLLARS. 
Or, Three Cups for One Cent. 





CHEAPER THAN COCOA. 


3% pounds of INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA sent 

repaid on receipt of $2, and if we receive $10 with 
Eve other names, 6 packages of the above Tea (21 
lbs.) will be forwarded to one address prepaid. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


Tea Dealer, 
Benedict 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 





TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS 


RECOMMENDED WITHOUT CHARGE. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (Edward C, Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 





No. 1009 Market Street. 


All grades of always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY— Decorated China and Silverware 


e joaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XLVIII. 


Divers are the weapons of our warfare. But a time 
shall come, when wars, in that sense, shall be no more, 
but those swords be beaten into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning hooks. Oh! blessed Sabbath ! 

WILLIAM PENN. 


This prophetic utterance of William Penn is contained in a letter 
written to Margaret Fox, when her husband, George Fox, was in 
London hard at work with Penn and other Friends in issuing books 
and tracts “‘ in defease of Truth.’ Assailed on every side, they fought 
vigorously with their pens, as their numerous writings testify. While 
the world has partly come to acknowledge ¢he truth they proclaimed, 
has the prophecy yet been wholly fulfilled ? 


WORSHIP EVERYWHERE. 


BEHOLD us, Lord, a little space 
From daily tasks set free, 

And met within thy holy place 
To rest awhile with thee. 


Around us rolls the ceaseless tide 
Of business, toil, and care; 
And scarcely can we turn aside 
For one brief hour of prayer. 


Yet these are not the only walls 
Wherein thou may’st be sought ; 
On homeliest work thy blessing falls, 

In truth and patience wrought. 


Thine is the loom, the forge, the mart, 
The wealth of land and sea ; 

The worlds of science and of art, 
Revealed and ruled by thee. 


Then let us prove our heavenly birth 
In all we do and know; 

And claim the kingdom of the earth 
For thee, and not thy foe. 


Work shall be prayer, if all be wrought 
As thou wouldst have it done ; 
And prayer, by thee inspired and taught, 
Itself with work be one. 
—/John Ellerton. 


THE GOSPELS. 

Paper read at the Conference Class, 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, Eleventh month 11, 1894, by Isaac H. Hillborn. 
Tue Gospels are narratives of the incidents, the miracles, 
and the discourses of Jesus, which comprehend all that 
is necessary to convey a true view of his spotless charac- 
ter, and to exhibit fully and faithfully the work he accom- 
plished. Thus are they instrumental in enabling us truly 
to know him and his life-work. 

As to their authorship the weight of evidence favors 
crediting each to the author whose name it bears. 

It is useless to attempt to decide exactly the accuracy 
of the various periods mentioned, at which these accounts 
were written, but it is probable that Matthew wrote not 
far from A. D. 60, Mark about the same time, Luke a 
little later, and John thirty years after. Accepting these 
dates as indicating the time of these productions, it 
would follow that the first three were written about thirty 
years after the close of the ministry of Jesus, and that of 
John near sixty years after. 


_and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA TWELFTH MONTH 1, 1894. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No. 1150. 


To some these figures partially explain why the writ- 
ings of John are of so much higher character, the first 
| three dealing more largely with the incidents of the out- 
ward life of Jesus, and the last more of his higher, 
deeper, spiritual life. Time had developed the seed sown 
| alike in all their hearts, and under the quickening influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit, a larger growth of spiritural 
life was experienced by John, whereby he was given a 
clearer conception of the truths designed to be taught. 
His heart seemed ever imbued with the spirit of true love, 
thus presenting the conditions best adapted to the right 
development of the seed of the kingdom. 

The accounts of ‘*‘ Matthew, Mark, and Luke are in 
many respects like each other, and in many respects, un- 
like that of John. The first three dwell mainly and 
almost exclusively on Christ’s ministry in Galilee ; the 
fourth on his ministry in Judea. The first three narrate 
at length one of his visits to Jerusalem,—the one which 
ended in the crucifixion. John gives the incidents of 
four such visits previous to the one in which he was put 
to death. The first three are occupied mainly, and al- 
most exclusively, with his miracles, parables, and ad- 
dresses to the multitude ; that of John with the deeper, 
higher, more abstract, and in one or two important 
| instances, more individual discourses. The first three 
give us more of the external incidents of the life of 
| Christ; the fourth more of its inmost spiritual meaning. 
| The first three speak more of the labor, and of the way ; 
the fourth more of the rest and the home.’’ (Farrar: 
‘* Messages of the Books.’’) 

They are widely different, but not contradictory. 
There is elucidation in the contrast. It is shown clearly 
how differently the same words fall upon the ears of the 
hearers, and the varied results of the same power, acting 
upon different minds. An unknown writer says: ‘‘ There 
is not a trace of antagonism between the Gospels, but a 
harmony the most perfect,—a harmony which, rising 
above invariable repetitions of minor details is always 
consistent, and always consistently exhibits the life, the 
character, and the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. It isa 
single portrait which the four Evangelists have painted, a 
single portrait, over which is suffused the varying expres- 
sion of the same perfect original.’’ 

Matthew wrote his version of the Gospel in Judea, 
intending it especially for the Jews. This is shown in 
the first words: ‘‘ The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham,’’ He 
being heir to the Jewish kingdom through David, and the 
Jewish promise, through Abraham. Farrar calls it the 
‘« Gospel of Jesus as the Messiah,’’ but while there are 
some declarations recorded here, which emphasize this 
thought, notably those of Peter (16: 16, and 14: 33). 
The more convincing declarations of Jesus Christ him- 
self are found in John, in the interview with the Samari- 
tan woman at the wayside well (4: 25, 26), and that with 
the man born blind, whose eyes were anointed, and who 
was sent to the pool of Siloam to wash (9: 35-37). 

Matthew records five great discourses, the Sermon on 
the Mount (5: 6, 7); the address to the apostles when 
sending them out (10); the discourse of parables from 
the boat on the sea (13) ; his specific instructions to his 
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disciples as to the manner in which they should act and 
teach, giving them a practical illustration (18) ; and the 
one found in the 23d, 24th, and 25th chapters, which has 
been styled the ‘‘ discourse on judgment,’’ but which 
might better be called one of warning. 

Another characteristic of this record is that it con- 
tains about sixty quotations from the Old Testament, 
causing it to stand like a connecting link between the 
old and the new—between the covenant of the Law and 
the covenant of the Spirit. In it is found repeatedly the 
expression, ‘‘that it might be fulfilled,’’ referring to 
former declarations of patriarchs and prophets. It con- 
tains sixteen parables, ten of which are not recorded by 
either of the other Evangelists. 

Mark, it is said, wrote his account in Rome, some 
think under the dictation of Peter, who was then in 
prison there, awaiting death, and also in answer to the 
earnest solicitations of Roman Christians who were anx- 
ious to preserve in this manner the reminiscences of the 
life of Jesus. 
branch of the Christian church in Rome, and this record 
partakes somewhat of his character. It records in brief 
and rapid succession the acts and deeds of Jesus as he 
lived among the people. The expressions used are con- 
cise and somewhat emphatic. Five parables only are 
here recorded, and four of these are found in Matthew, 
that of the seed growing secretly being the only one 
peculiar to this account. 

Mark is in no sense to be considered a copyist, though 
Farrar says, ‘‘ his gospel contains but a handful of verses 
which have no parallel in Matthew or Luke.’’ 

The special object seemed to be to delineate the official 
life of Jesus, and to portray the events attending his min- 
istry, rather than to report his discourses, though when 
he did this he gave them in clear and concise terms. 

Luke wrote, if not in Greece, probably in Czsarea, 


Peter was the acknowledged head of a | 





which at that time was the seat of the Roman govern- | 


ment in Palestine. 

Paul spent two years of his time in confinement, in. 
the fortress here, just before his last journey to Rome, 
and some think Luke wrote during those two years. 

This account contains much that is common to the 
two before mentioned, but it is fuller in its reference to 
the time preceding the ministry of Jesus, and also more 
explicit as to the events related, after the resurrection. 
It is much the longest of the different accounts, and con- 
tains many facts not noticed in the others. 

One to which especial attention should be called, is the 
discourse of Jesus, in the synagogue at Nazareth, when 
the book of the prophet Isaiah was handed him, he reading 
what is now found in the 61st chapter : 

‘*The spirit of the Lord God is upon me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek ; he hath sent me to bind up 
the broken hearted ; to proclaim liberty to the captives ; 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day 
of vengeance of our God.’’ 

In his reading (Luke 46: 16-19) he omits the last 
line. His was not a mission of vengeance, but one of 
love ; and as he spoke to the assembled multitudes there, 
and at other times, they ‘‘ wondered at the gracious words 
that fell from his lips.’’ 

Credit is given Luke for the chronological order ob- 
served in recording the events in the ministry of Jesus. 

He gives special prominence to prayer. 

He presents the Gospel as free and universal. 

He recognizes the value of riches in the hands of 
faithful stewards, and greets with equal cheer the blind, the 
lame, the publican, the harlot, the Samaritan, the prodi- 
gal son ; all are eventually to be gathered into one fold. 








John wrote at Ephesus. His is preéminently a message 
of love. Some see in it the elements of a polemic dis- 
course, as though answering some anti-Christian doctrine 
then prevalent, but if this was intended, that spirit must 


| ever have been subordinate to the higher, religious object 


in view. 

‘¢ Christ the way, the truth, and the life,’’ might be 
adopted as the golden text which he was especially com- 
missioned to emphasize and elucidate, His is a message 
emanating from a pure life, matured through long years 
of faithful service, and well rounded out by strict obedi- 
ence to the revealed will of the Father. It is couched in 


| the language of experience, and needs no words here to 


commend it. 

It is a message from a branch in close touch and sym- 
pathy with the true vine, conveying truths that are to be 
perceived to be known, and their fruition experienced 
only by obedience to the same spirit that animated and 
developed the life of the ‘‘Apostle that Jesus loved.’’ 

Some of us have misread these writings, and formed 
wrong conclusions as to their intent and meaning. Let 


| us turn to them again with a more reverent spirit, and 


reread them in the light God has granted us. Men of 
old were guided by his spirit when they penned them, 
and we must, in our measure, be qualified by the same 
spirit to read and understand them rightly. Let us not 
turn to them for isolated texts to hurl as missiles at those 
who may differ with us in their interpretation, but rather 
in the spirit of supplication, that we may by the use of 
them be brought into an atmosphere wherein we will 
have a clearer conception of our God, of his relation to 
us, and our duty to him, ever regarding them as‘a means 


| to an end— 


‘“* Not as the Fountain, but as the Stream.’’ 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
THOMAS CHALKLEY. 


This series of papers, growing out of some read before the Friends’ 
Association at Norristown, Pa., was partly printed in our columns 
some months ‘ago, but suspended with the issue of Fourth month 7, 
1894. We now propose to complete them. 


Born in England in 1675 ; persecuted when a child by 


| his school-fellows for his Quaker garb and speech ; ex- 
| periencing the work of God in his soul at ten years of 


age ; at twenty seized by a press gang, put on board a 
man-of-war and released; at twenty-one a preacher 
among Friends ; at twenty-two a missionary to America ; 
a merchant and ship’s captain as the occasion called him, 
but always full of zeal to spread Quaker doctrines ; chased 


| by pirate and privateers, but escaping them all through 


Providential winds, yet losing much from merciless storm 
and wrecks; he finally made the one voyage too many, 
and died on Tortola Island, from climatic disease, in 
1740, aged sixty-five. This was Thomas Chalkley. 

His first visit to the West Indies was in 1701, to 
Barbadoes. There the Society had begun to decline, 
but still was prominent. He found six established 
meetings, at Bridgeton, Spightstown, Pumpkin Hill, 
Thicketts, the Spring, and Hethcott’s, where he had 
godd meetings, often large. Thence he went to Bermuda, 
where the longer he tarried, the larger were his meetings. 
Eventually the governor was induced to break them up, 
but after an interview he told Chalkley to preach and 
welcome. 

After returning to Philadelphia, which he made his 
home, he ‘‘ followed his calling and kept meetings dili- 
gently,’’ but in 1707 he was again moved to visit the 
West Indies; ‘‘and as it was to be a long travel, and 
hazardous, by reason it was war time, and privateers at 
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sea, I made my will, and it seemed well : 
does a privateer chased us. Then the seamen became | 
uneasy, and belched forth curses at the Quakers for not 
carrying guns, and wished that their ships might be 
taken: but from my reasonings they held their peace and 
said nothing more about the poor Quakers.’’ Soon they 
got in gun-shot of a fort, when the enemy left. 


He was gladly met in Barbadoes, where he spent iwo | 


months, ‘‘ having divers good and edifying meetings ’’ ; 
then away with his ship to Antigua to barter and preach ; 
thence to Nevis, where Friends were few, showing that it 
took continual visits from ministers ‘‘ beyond seas’’ to 
keep the spiritual leaven working. From here to 
Anguilla, where he had meetings at the house of the 
governor, with whom he found favor. ‘‘ Here was never 
a Friend before ; yet many were convinced, and so con- 
fessed ; among whom a meeting was settled.’’ Again he 
went from island to island, in the very track of privateers, 
«¢ yet they were preserved from the enemy, to the admi- 
ration of themselves and others.’’ On the way a pri- 
vateer gave chase, and the captain prepared for action. 


When the scoffers asked this good Quaker what he would | 


do now, when the futility of his principles were so seem- 
ingly imminent, 
made better, and fit to die. ‘‘Then in the midst of the 
wind, that blood might not be shed. 
of wind sprung up, and our ship, though heretofore a 
dull sailer, sailed extremely well, and left the other out 
of sight.”” The next day they got to Jamaica, where 
they had divers good meetings. 


towards us, and gaining ; we fearing to make sail for fear 
of thestorm ; but while we were in doubt, down came the 
Frenchman’s topsails, and we escaped,’’—which was ac- 
counted a deliverance. 

In 1716 he went twice to the Bermudas, for his fam- 
ily increasing, ‘‘ I traded a little at sea for their support ; 
but in carrying on my business more in fear of God than 
in my own interest.’’ On his first voyage such storms 
arose that some of his goods were cast into the sea, and 
he thought his time had come. At Bermuda, ‘‘ we struck 
on the rocks but got well in.’’ 

He had several meetings on the island, ‘‘ where, by 
reason of his outward affairs he had opportunities with 
people of note and business.’’ It had been eleven years 
since London Meeting had heard of her distant children 
in the ‘‘ vext Bermuthes ’’ ; nearly all of whom had back- 
slid or emigrated ; 
had to begin over again. 

The same year he made a second visit to Bermuda, 
where he had some meetings and did some more business, 


should not interfere with his concern for souls. While 
there a mighty hurricane came, blew houses down and 
tore up trees. Of sixty vessels in the harbor, all were 
driven ashore but three, one of which was theirs.’’ 

About this time the islanders were doing a good busi- 
ness in wrecking. Chalkley took them in hand, the 
First-day before the hurricane, declaring that the Hand 
which took the treasure from the Spaniards would take it 
from those who took it from the sea. ‘And it, indeed, 
so happened the same week, for it was reckoned by men 


of judgment that the wreckers lost more by the storm | 


than they gained from the sunken Spanish vessels, so that 
a sober old man, not a Friend, called him a true prophet.’’ 
Of the many buildings blown down his store was left ; 
also his Jandlord’s house ‘‘ which was from the mercy of 
God, and not from their merits. In the midst of the 


for off Barba. | tempest I prayed for the lives of the people, 


| gentry many times. 
| was asked to drink the King’s health, but he refused, say- 


| one another. 


| them. 
he said he would pray they might be | 
| so said several. 
noise and hurry I prayed the Almighty for a fresh gale of | 
‘ghen a fresh gale | 


From here they went to | 
Ireland, several privateers chasing them on the way, ‘‘ one | 
letting the reefs out of her topsails running mightily | 





so our zealous merchant missionary | 


| houses 
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many of 
whom were sea-faring men, unfit to die: which prayer I 
thought was answered, for not aman, women, or child 
died, which to me was admirable.’’ 

Let us bear in mind that these were the words of a 
God-fearing nan,—not a Pharisee, but one void of cant, 
and a firm believer in prayer and in special Providences. 

While here, he was entertained at the houses of the 
Once, at the Governor’s house, he 


ing, ‘* I love King George as well as any subject he hath, 
and pray for him in our meetings ; but as to drinking his 
health or any body else’s, J cannot ; it is a vain, idle cus- 
tom.’’ They replied they wished the King had more such 
subjects, and the governor and all were kind all his stay. 

In the sloop Dove, which he had charge of two voy- 


| ages, he embarked for home, having fulfilled his dual 


mission. On account of calms, provisions grew scanty, 
and the people began to murmur and to talk of eating 
‘¢Soon their malice was turned toward 
me, and to stop their murmurs I told them there was no 
need casting lots, for I would freely offer my life for 
One said, ‘God bless you; I will eat none of 
Another, ‘I will die before I will eat you.’ And 
I can truly say—life was not dear to me, 
and that I was serious in what I said. While I was look- 
ing over the side of the ship, thinking of my proposal, 


you.’ 


| and of Him who made me, a large dolphin came to the 


surface of the water, and looked me in the face, and I 
called to the people to cast a hook into the sea, ‘ for here 
is one come to redeem me’; and they put the hook in 
the sea, which the fish readily took and was caught.’’ 
‘« It was larger than myself,’’ he adds, suggestively, ‘‘ and 
the people were quieted and murmured no more. After 


| this we caught enough to eat until we got home.’’ 


The next year he went to Barbadoes, ‘‘ the voyage 
being taken with the solid fear of God and concurrence 
of his wife and meeting, though he always looked on a 
ship as a perilous prison, and going to sea contrary to 
his nature.’’ In twenty-seven days he reached the 
island, where he was lovingly received. While attending 
a large funeral of an ancient Friend—and much of his 
time there in that climate was preaching at funerals—the 
ashes of a volcano darkened the air, which he took as a 
warning, where much corruption abounded. He was at 


| divers other funerals, and after thirteen weeks in Barba- 
| does, the Dove was loaded and he voyaged to England, 
| returning to Philadelphia, whence he went to Barbadoes 
| again in 1718. 


Then the war between England and 
Spain was much hurting trade ; so he sailed for Antigua, 
where he had divers meetings. 

In 1727 he sailed again, for support of his family, and 


| in order to discharge his just debts, occasioned by great 
‘‘ for it was his constant care that his worldly affairs | 


losses by sea and land ; but he came to a poor market, 
though he had several open meetings at the principal 
in Barbadoes. At the quarterly meeting at 
Spightstown, was Judge Allen, and a man-of-war’s cap- 
tain, and divers not Friends expressed satisfaction. On 


| his arrival home, Chalkley speaks of traveling with a 


Friend from Barbadoes, named John Oxley, evidently a 
minister. There seems to have been few public Friends 


| in the island. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


Ir wrinkles must be written on our brows, let them 
not be written upon our heart. The spirit should never 
grow old.—/ames A. Garfield. : 


Says Phillips Brooks ‘‘ Only he who lives a life of his 
own can help the lives of other men.’’ 











LUCY LARCOM.! 

Lucy Larcom, poet, teacher, the near friend and corre- 
spondent of John G. and Elizabeth Whittier, was born at 
Beverly, on the north coast of Massachusetts, Third 
month 5, 1824, and died Fourth month 17, 1893. Her 
people were early comers to the Bay State; from the time 
of Mordecai Larcom, who is known to have been in 
Ipswich in 1655, and in Beverly soon after, they had been 
coast dwellers, plowing the sea or the land. At eleven 
years, her mother, then a widow, took the family to Low- 
ell, where the cotton factories had (1835) then been 
actively begun, and she worked ‘‘in the mills,’’ first at- 
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in Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Hymns of the Spirit,’’ there is one, 


| while in various anthologies others of her pieces have 


been placed by the different editors. ‘I always liked 
your poetry,’’ Longfellow wrote to her, 1880, ‘‘ and now 
like it more than ever. It is not merely verse, but pos- 


| sesses the true poetic instinct and insight.’’ 


| those of spirits very near akin. 


tending the machinery, then as a book-keeper, for eleven | 
years, until in the spring of 1846, she accompanied her | 


older and married sister, Emeline, to the prairies of 
southern Illinois. There she taught school, and then 
studied at a local academy, then returned East, and from 
1853 to 1862 was ateacher at Wheaton Seminary for 
girls, at Norton, Mass. Her health was impaired and 
she resigned, and thereafter was occupied with literary 
work, securing from it, we may here say, a bare subsist- 
ence. For seven years she was one of the editors of Our 
Young Folks, of Boston, an admirable juvenile magazine, 
which in 1872 was absorbed into S¢. Wicholas. 

The life of Lucy Larcom, thus briefly sketched, seems 
to us most interesting from two points of view,—her 
character, and her writings. The former was plain, di- 
rect, earnest, sincere. Its manifestation in her activities, 
especially her eleven years of labor in the mills, and in 
her persistent expression in poetic form, from childhood 
to the end of life, marks her as one who claims our sym- 
pathy and regard. 


our literature. Her gift showed growth and refinement 
in the latter half of her life, and though it is true that 
‘* Hannah Binding Shoes’’ was written at thirty, and 
that some other poems of the earlier period must be rec- 
ognized with this as among her best, yet the greater 
number which are likely to be cherished belong to the 
years when her taste and her powers of expression had 
become more mature. Her poetry, published in two or 
three smaller separate volumes, was collected in a ‘* House- 
hold Edition’’ in 1884, and her pieces of later date are 
not numerous or notable. Whittier many times ex- 
pressed his appreciation of her ; one of his estimates of 
her poetry is quoted in the volume before us. 
holds in rare combination,’’ he said, ‘‘ the healthfulness 
of simple truth and common sense, with a fine and deli- 
cate fancy, and an artist’s perception of all beauty.’’ 
Dr. Holmes said of her: +‘ She was as true a product of 


There is, in her poetry, work of | 
varying merit, but vital force is shown in many pieces, | 


and some of them are certain to preserve her name in | peen reared.’’ 





Not least among her claims upon us was the affection- 
ate friendship which existed between her and Whittier, 
and his sister, already mentioned. He appreciated her 
deeply, and the letters that passed between them are 
Many of the letters in- 
serted in this biography were written to him, and in his 
Life, which has been issued almost simultaneously with 
this, there are others from him to her. In 1872 they were 


| joint editors of a collection of poems for children, 


** Child Life,’’ and in 1875 she assisted him in editing 
the ‘‘ Songs of Three Centuries.’” When, in 1873, she 
issued her own book, ‘‘ Childhood Songs,’’ he wrote her 


| to say that it was, in his judgment, the best of the kind he 


had ever seen. 
1866, 


** Believe me, Lucy Larcom, it gives me real sorrow,’’ 


His humorous ‘‘ rhyme note’’ to her, in 


etc., already referred to in a recent notice of a new edi- 
tion of his poems, is given in full in this volume; it 
illustrates their kindly and friendly intimacy. 

The earlier years of I:ucy Larcom’s life were described 


| in her own book, ‘‘A New England Girlhood,’’ published 


in 1889, and to this she had intended to add a sequel, 
giving her experiences later than the years spent in 
Lowell. ‘‘She also wished to trace the growth of her 
religious ideas, by showing the process through which she 
was led to undergo changes that finally made her accept 
a less rigorous theology than the one in which she had 
This plan remained unfulfilled at her 
death. The reference to her religious views has this sig- 
nificance: she was brought up under severely ‘‘ ortho- 
dox’’ teachings, the hard and fast Calvinism of New 
England, and at thirteen she made profession of her 
religious faith in one of the churches at Lowell. But 
her convictions underwent a change; ‘‘a love for God 
as a Being of Love began to take possession of her; it 
seized upon her at times like the rushing inspiration of 
the prophets ; her trust was what is spoken of in theology 
as an experimental [experiential] knowledge.’’ Ulti- 
mately, late in life, drawn especially by the strong and 


She | catholic preaching, writing, and personality of Phillips 
se e | 


Brooks, she joined the Episcopal Church, and died a 


| member of it. 


our Essex County soil as the bayberry, and her nature | 


had the chaste and sweet fragrance of its fair and whole- 
some leaves. She was a true poetess and a noble woman.’’ 
Her biographer says: ‘‘ Her lines always have a musical 
flow born of intense emotion. They have a smoothness 
and ripple, like the flow of the summer brook, or the 
even modulations of the tides. Poetry, to her, 
was vastly more than word-shaping, or combinations of 
accented and unaccented syllables ; it was an attitude of 
niind and soul towards all existence, a view-point of her 
being, from which she saw such visions, and heard” such 
sounds, that the impulse was irresistible to record in rec- 
ognized poetic form her ideas-and feelings.’’ 

Some of her religious verses have especially been es- 
teemed ; in a collection of ‘‘ Hymns of Faith and Life,’’ 
formed by Dr. John Hunter, of Glasgow, Scotland, she 
found, (1890), that five of her pieces were included, and 

1 Lucy Larcom: Lire, Letrers, AND Diary. By Daniel Dulany 
Addison. Pp. 296. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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From the (London) Friend, Eleventh month 9, 

THE FRIENDS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE journey from London to Congénies of about 1,000 
miles was accomplished in rather more than three days, 
and our first gathering with Friends was at the quarterly 
meeting held at Fontanés, on First-day, the 3oth of 
Ninth month. The meeting consisted of about seventeen 
Friends, and was held in an up-stair room, accessible 
from the street, kindly lent and set apart for the purpose 
by Clement Brun ; and the Lord’s presence was mani- 
fested amongst us. The Meeting for Discipline was held 
in the afternoon, at which the Epistle from the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting in London was read, as well as a letter 
from J. B. Braithwaite, which was much appreciated. 


There is no monthly meeting held, and any applications 
| for membership, or matters requiring disciplinary action 
are therefore laid before the quarterly meeting ; but on 
the occasion of our being there, as there was no particu- 
lar business, Isaac Sharp gave some interesting facts from 
his past missionary experience. 


——$______— 


A visit extending over three days was again made to 
the Friends at Fontanés, when family visits were paid, 
and a meeting with the Protestants of the place was held 
one evening in their place of worship, called the Temple. 
About forty persons were present, the population being 
about 500. Here, as in other places where Friends re- 
side in France, we see the effects of the enforced military 


system, as several of the young men have emigrated to | 


America, leaving only one young man Friend. 
At Congénies, which may be termed the headquarters 
of the Society, there are about twenty members, but 


only one man Friend, who is advanced in life ; but there | 


are the husbands and children of some members who 
have ‘‘ married out,’’ who occasionally attend. The 
meeting-house is the only one in the whole of France, 
and in the graveyard at the rear lie the remains of many 


of the family of Majolier, the most recent interment | 


being that of our dear friend Lydie Majolier, in 1888. 
On two occasions the public were invited to the meet- 


ing house, that on the First-day afternoon being well at- | 


tended ; the pastor of the Temple and his predecessor, 


besides the wife of the Wesleyan minister, were present, | present, many being Roman Catholics. 
and the Gospel message was clearly given, and accepta- | court is deeply engaged in evangelistic work, and has 


bly received. 


Family visits were also paid, as well as a visit to the | sides the mission room in which we met, she has two 


| other rooms, in all of which meetings of one kind and 
meeting conducted by Marie Bernard, which is held | another are held to the number of 1,500 in one year. 


infant school of Christine Benezet, and the mothers’ 
weekly at the house of her mother, Sarah Doumergue. 
Those who have visited Palestine are struck with the 
resemblance that Congénies bears thereto. The want 
of green fields and forest trees, and the rocky hillsides 
with a light poor soil upon which the olive thrives, the 
valley studded with vineyards, together with the stone- 


colored roofs of the buildings, give it quite an air of a | and an acceptable part was taken in one of the halls in 


Syriantown. The population of Congénies is between 


eight and nine hundred, and the Protestants are nearly | 


equal in number to the Roman Catholics. The next 


place visited by Isaac Sharp and his companion was | 


Nimes, where there are only about four Friends resident, 
and where no regular meetings for worship are held, 


except when some ministering Friend is paying them a 
visit. 


There is another place a short distance from Nimes | 


called St. Gilles, where four women Friends reside; but 
in consequence of their reduced number they meet with 
their Protestant brethren at the Temple. 
‘* sitting ’’ with them, and several religiously disposed 
persons having been invited, there were between twenty 
and thirty present, and avery nice meeting was held. 
The minister of the Temple was present. He was by 
birth a Spaniard, but left his native country at the time 
of the Matamoras persecution. Time will not permit me 
to give any account of the extremely interesting buildings 
of Roman structure which adorn Nimes. I must, there- 
fore, content myself with mentioning that the finest 
specimens are the arena or amphitheatre, the Maison 
Carrée, a temple supposed to have been erected in honor 
of Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa, the fountain, 
temple of Diana, and the Pont du Gard, or aqueduct, to 
bring water to Nimes from a distance of fourteen miles. 


Leaving the South of France, we traveled north to 
Valence, 


Pim, who have been so assiduous in their labors in hold- 


ing services upon ‘the boat belonging to the McAll Mis- | 


sion, upon some of the rivers of France, and many tokens 
of conversions and blessing have been given, which have 
greatly cheered the hearts of the workers. 

A visit to Benjamin Combe at Montmeyrans was 
very cheering, and we had much pleasant intercourse 
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We held a | 


where reside, beside Samuel Combe and his | 
family, our dear friends Captain James and Marianne | 


ih 


| with him and his family. He and Isorine Coulon, of 
| Fontanés, are the only ministers in the south of France. 
| As there was no minister at the Temple the First day we 
| were there, the deacons kindly dispensed with their 
| liturgy and gave us a large part of the time devoted to 
their morning service. Nearly two hundred persons at- 
tended. The attention paid was very marked, as was the 

case in the afternoon at a small chapel at Ro rivers, 
| about two miles distant, where we held a meeting. 
| Notice of our coming had been given, which was not the 
| case at the morning service. 

The last place visited was Paris. Here we met on 
First-day, the 28th ult., in the little mission room erected 
in the garden of our dear friend Justine Dalencourt, at 
| which twelve persons were present. No meeting has been 
| held at the Dépot Central since last spring, as J. Dalen- 
court is now the only permanent Friend resident in Paris. 
Her address is 33, Rue Mouton Duvernet, where she will 
| welcome any worshippers at 10 o'clock on First-day 

mornings. We attended her mothers’ meeting on Sec- 
ond-day afternoon, at which about twenty women were 
Justine Dalen- 





five young ladies residing with her as co-workers, for be- 


Here is an opening for any young woman Friend to enter 


| upon mission work in a land where the name of God has 
| been expunged from all the school books, and where, but 


for these and kindred Christian work, the French people 
would drift still further into infidelity and scepticism. A 
visit was paid to Miss de Broen’s mission at Belleville, 


| connection with the McAll Mission, where 150 persons 
| listened with unmistakable interest to the addresses de- 

livered. In this same place, a few years since, the Anarch- 

ists used to hold their meetings, Louise Michel telling 
| them to ‘‘ kill every policeman and bury them under the 
| pavements.’’ When one of the policemen who had to 

be on duty at the hall heard that the McAll Mission had 
| purchased it, he said, ‘‘ I am but a poor man, but here 
are two francs for you.”’ 

In drawing to a close this sketch of the visit to 
France with our dear friend Isaac Sharp, one cannot but 
| grieve at the want of spiritual life, not only amongst our 

own body, but also amongst many of the Protestant con- 
gregations ; and yet there are evidences here and there of 
| the whole-hearted consecration to the Lord, which will 
in due time bring forth much fruit to his praise. 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 49.—TWELFTH MONTH 9g, 1894. 
PARABLE OF THE WICKED HUSBANDMAN. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—The stone which the builders rejected, the 
was made the head of the corner. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 21: 33-46. Mark 12: 1-12. Luke 20: 9-19. 
| HISTORICAL. 


The parable of the wicked Husbandmen was one of 
the many by which Jesus used to illustrate to the scribes 
and Pharisees the formalism and insincerity of their relig- 
ious profession. Jnhis journeys throughout Galilee great 
multitudes had gathered to listen to his words of wisdom, 
and had learned of him a religion so reasonable, so pure, 
so in touch with the dictates of their own consciences, 
| that it was impossible for them to refuse to believe. 
| 


same 


What he preached he demonstrated in his actions among 


men. It was not so much a new doctrine as it was a new 
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life he called for. Simple in ieiiaatiiae: earnest in manner 
convincing in argument, illustrating his teaching by a 
richness of me staphor and emblematic story rare to be 
found in any language, the common people everywhere 
cordially received him. In his own heart, so full as it 
was with kindness, sympathy, charity, and love, so ap- 
preciative of the goodness of God, he found the inspira- 
tion that prompted speech which never failed to reach 
the hearts of the multitude. 

Not so did it affect their religious leader. The scribes 
and Pharisees, the chief priests and leaders murmured at his 
habits. They condemned his work, they were shocked by 
his language. ‘* This man blasphemes,’’ said they ; ‘‘ he 
doeth that which is not lawful,’’ *‘he hath-a devil.’’ 
Even in Galilee they sought by wiles to entrap him ; they 
entered into argument with him with the hope to make 

him utter some heresy that would make him liable to 
punishment by the Sanhedrim, or some expression that 
might be deemed treasonable by the Roman authorities, 
and so make him amenable to the laws of Cesar. 

And so we find Jesus, in speaking to them, always on 
his guard, knowing well their intentions. In the pre- 
ceding lesson we see how, instead of answering their 
question, given for the purpose of ensnaring him into an 
answer that might be construed as heresy by the priests 
and elders, he responded with a question to them which 
they dared not answer because of their fear of the multi- 
tude who esteemed John as a prophet. But here we find 
him in the temple at Jerusalem, surrounded by eneniies. 
He has determined to assert his mission from God ; and 
to stand forth as one greater than the prophets, who is to 
rehabilitate the religion of Israel, and so he speaks to 
them in parable, an emblematic story, that fixes itself in 
memory and creates an impression far deeper than direct 
language would impart. 

TEACHING. 

Need we explain the parable ? Tne Divine Father had 
entrusted a priceless heritage to Israel, that is, He had 
endowed the Jewish people with spiritual gifts far beyond 
those of other nations. From time totime He had sent 
His people to them, but: one by one théy had rejected 
these, and now he had sent the greatest and best beloved 
of all, ‘‘a beloved son,’’ and him they would kill. 
Thenceforward the vineyard will be given to others; for 
although they rejected the message of God it would be- 
come the very corner-stone of the religion of the future. 

There was no uncertain message in the parable; the 
chief priests and the scribes and the elders ‘‘ perceived 
that he spoke the parable against them,’’ and while they 
sought to lay hold on him, they feared the multitude and 
so left him and went away. 

It is a sorrowful story, that of the devoted servant of 
God and lover of mankind beholding the closing in of 
his enemies around him, and the approach of the time 
when they shall condemn him to death. In one year’s 
time he had seen so much of the inner life of the people, 
had entered into such intimate sympathy with their hopes 
and aspirations, had realized so fully their spiritual needs, 
had felt indeed that the fields were whitened unto the 
harvest, and now he found that the great barrier in the 
way of the reception of heaven was the formalism of the 
temple worship and the bigotry and intolerance of the 
priesthood. Yet not for a moment did he loose faith in 
his cause, or doubt that it would ultimately triumph. 
Not for a moment did he hesitate to fulfill his mission. 


LESSON NOTES. 
The figure of the vine is found in various places in the | 
Old Testament as well as in the New. 
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grape ‘geile many of the cai and cniind thus 
planted and enclosed was considered to exceed any other 


in value. Dean Stanley says: ‘‘ One of the main charac- 
teristics of the southern scenery of Palestine—the in- 
closures of loose stones with the square gray tower at the 
corner of each, catch the eye on the bare slopes of 
Hebron, of Bethlehem, and of Olivet,—at first hardly 
distinguishable ‘from the ruins of ancient churches or 
fortresses, which lie equally scattered over the hills of 
Judea.”’ 

The tower was intended as a shelter for the men who 
watched the vineyard, as well as a storing place for the 
| grapes when gathered. The wine press was an important 

feature, for as ‘‘ The History of the Bible ’’ tells us, ‘‘.The 
grapes were not carried home, but the juice was expressed 
on the spot, every vineyard possessing its own winepress. 
| It consisted of two vats, hewn one below the other out 
of the solid rock, on the slope of the hill; the two were 
| connected by smail holes bored through the rock, through 
| which the juice streamed into the lower vat. These 
| ancient winepresses are among the most interesting 
remains of the Holy Land, perhaps the only relics still 
existing of the actual handiwork of Israel prior to the first 
_ captivity. They attest the culture of the vine in every 
part of the country, even where man has ceased to dwell, 
except asa nomad. The hills of southern Judea abound 
with them, and in the little-explored region between 
Hebron and Beersheba we found them on all ranges.’’ 


From the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 
SUSPICION. 

THERE are few greater blessings than a frank, free, and 
optimistic nature. To look naturally upon the bright 
side of life, and the good qualities of those around us, 
and to be a little dull in detecting the clouds of the one 
and the defects of the other, are precious gifts which 
cannot be too highly prized. If some loss is implied in 
not knowing the whole of life it is certainly only con- 
cerning that part which is least worth knowing or empha- 
sizing, and which will always tend to diminish under a 
little wholesome neglect. If some danger is involved in 
not being always prepared to meet the inevitable ills of 
life, it is far more than compensated by the freedom from 
the anticipation of a thousand evils that exist only in the 
imagination. Pessimism, on the contrary, is the foe of 
truth as well as happiness. Seeing whatever is dark, 
gloomy, sorrowful, and harmful, it is blind to the brighter, 
better, larger part of life, and, while exaggerating and 
increasing the former by its emphasis, it actually crushes 
and lessens the latter to the extent of its influence 

One of the chief elements in pessimism is susficion. 
The man always on the watch for faults in his neighbors 
and friends, will be sure to find plenty of real ones ; but 
the play of his fancy, taking the same course, will 
conjure up a multitude of others that do not exist. He 
views their conduct with distrust, and is always disposed 
to attribute unworthy motives, even where the actions are 
above criticism. Especially in their relations to himself 
is he apt to imagive the worst instead of the best. 
Instead of taking for granted that they are well disposed 
towards him, he rather expects that they will slight and 
neglect him, and in this frame of mind nothing is easier 


_ than to fancy all manner of disrespect and affronts, where 


none were thought of. 

The amount of evil thus produced is quite incalcula- 
The suspicious man is never a happy one. How- 

ever fortunate may be his circumstances, there is always a 

worm gnawing at the root. Fearful and timid, his mor- 


ble. 


The culture of the | bid conjectures lay hold of him and poison his daily life. 
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There is a curious mixture of self-depreciation and vanity 
in such aone. On the one hand, he is self-conscious, 
desiring the good opinion of others, and often exaggerat- 
ing his own deserts. He cannot easily throw himself into 
other interests and forget his own personality in any en- 
thusiasm, nor is he willing that it should be forgotten by 
others. On the other hand, he is lacking in that self- 
respect which would make him independent of criticism. 
He cannot believe that he is unknown or unnoticed, 
which, in our thronged and busy life, is very apt to be the 
case, yet he is ever ready to surmise that he is the object 
of blame, or sarcasm, or detraction. Naturally his man- 
ner cannot be cordial or frank, and he repels his acquaint- 
ances and lost: his friends. They cannot stand the strain 
of always being suspected, and retire, thus confirming 
his suspicions and increasing his.misery. 

Nor is his influence upon others any more cheering. 
To be suspected of motives which we scorn, of feelings 
which we despise, and of conduct to which we would not 
stoop, is both painful and exasperating, and it takes a 
very patient and long-suffering disposition to bear it in 
silence, or to make allowance for the morbid fancies 
which have caused it. A host of evil passions are stirred 
up by the suspicious nature—anger, jealousy, revenge, 
contempt, malevolence ; reputations are damaged, friend- 
ships broken, domestic happiness banished, social har- 
mony destroyed, life embittered. Who that once realizes 
these baneful effects can be willing still to harbor sus- 
picions in his bosom? It is doubtless no easy task to 
banish them, when they have gained a firm footing ; yet, 
if the will is on the side of reason, much may be done 
toward it. There is nothing better calculated to clear 
them from the mind than to cultivate a habit of frank 
sincerity. They thrive in an atmosphere of secrecy, but 
die in the clear air of open and straightforward candor. 
To go to the party suspected and communicate a suspicion 
which has hitherto been hidden in the breast would often 
clear it entirely away, to the great surprise of the one 
who had harbored it. To find how greatly he had erred 
in his imputations would be the best safeguard against 
future surmises ; and if, among many, some should prove 
correct, it would make the other party more vigilant to 
guard against them. 

Truth, searched for, manifested, and embraced, will 
sweep away suspicion, as the sunlight sweeps away the 
clouds. . The more a man knows, the less he suspects ; 
so, if we would lessen suspicion, we must increase our 
knowledge and pursue with all avidity our search for truth. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

CEDAR SWAMPS OF SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY. 
Every country has some primitive individualizing feature, 
which, if retained and cherished in a measure throughout 
its appropriation by man, would redound inestimably to 
its value as a country. 

Is not this signally true of its forestry, not only from 
a scenic point of view, but from climatic, sanitary, and 
economic relations as well? The cedar swamps, in their 
eternal green, are one of the picturesque, redeeming 
features of this level country. Standing in dense phal- 
anx in the course of a stream and its contiguous marshes, 
they sweep off for miles in one dark, unbroken mass, 
their umbrageous tops excluding the sunlight from all 
other life, though about the edges crowds a multitudinous 
growth of other forest trees and shrubbery, indigenous 
to the low, wet soil. Owing to the water and a treach- 
erous_ peat surface, their solitude is comparatively un- 
broken, and there is something of the wild, primeval 
condition, in strong relief to the surrounding country. 


Here, above the hedges of the jungle, stands the life- 
less trunk of an old pine still holding out a stiff, stark 
branch, the favorite perch of some foraging hawk or 
wearied water-fowl in its flight of passage. Decaying 
forms everywhere interrupted in their fall, are taken pos- 
session of by the lichens, which run riot in tufted silvery 
lace work, and hang in long gray festoons from the 
branches, giving a weird, mystical effect to the place. 

Most of the swamps seen along the line of travel are 
of young growth. One must turn to the records of the 
past to get an idea of the majesty and venerable old age 
to which this white cedar, (C. Zhyoides) is capable of 
attaining, though in the peat marshes of the lower coun- 
tries are still giants of the past ages. These trees, having 
but a comparatively slight tenure in the soil, were blown 
down and in the course of time buried in the débris. 
Here they are to be found lying in every imaginable way, 
one below another, to the depth of seventeen or twenty 
feet. 

One old stump was found by a resident of the neigh- 
borhood as late as 1890, bearing the testimony of a dec- 
ade of centuries in its annular rings. While under its 
roots was*the prostrate form of another, numbering five 
hundred years. 

A singular feature of ‘it all is the fact that these trunks 
are in sound condition, not being water-logged, but buoy- 
ant and capable of being converted into shingles and 
building material. 

The swamps of the interior and healthbelt, extending 
to the lower eastern countries, are temarkably free from 
the malarial influences associated with swamps, while 
from many of them issue streams of sweet drinking 
water. 

Here, in the peat sub-soil, the cranberry flourishes in 
fine profusion. New Jersey supplies more than half the 
quantity used in the United States. When the September 
sun deepens the glow in its pendent globules, drooping 
low amid lush beds of moss and grasses, there is a feast 
of beauty, as well, spread for your delectation. 

From the earliest spring days, when the Pixie (Pyx/- 
danthera Barbulata) trails its russet tinted foliage,gemmed 
with pink buds, about the moss and ferns of the barrens, 
till the Black Alder lights the gray thickets with Novem- 
ber fires, this swamp environment is a treasure trove to 
the student and lover of nature. Very often the sandy 
upland is in abrupt terminus with the swamps and we 
have a flora rare and numerous, such as is not met with 
in any other part of the world. 

Orchid and asphodel and the rare helonius are here. 
It is the loved haunt of the magnolia whose beauty and 
fragrance is tco well known to need description. Every- 
where the white honey-suckle lights up the shadowy 
gloom with its divine beauty, and the clethra comes with 
myriad blooms to fill the mid-summer air with perfume. 

Paulsboro, N. /. K. CLEMENT. 


THe CoNsuMPTION OF BEER.—Statistics have been 
compiled at Vienna of the quantity of beer drunk 
in 1893, in the entire world. Germany heads the 
list with 1,202,132,074 gallons, an increase of 34,000,- 
000 over 1892, the consumption being 33 gallons per 
head, ranging from 62 gallons in Bavaria to 12 gallons in 
Lothringen ; Great Britain second, 1,165,752,000 gal- 
lons, or 30 per head ; America, including the whole of 
the Western hemisphere, is third, with more than a bil- 
lion gallons, or 16 per head. The total for the world, 
not including Asia and Africa, is 4,500,000,000 gallons, 
requiring 7,270,000 tons of malt and 82,000 tons of 
hops.—Sun. 
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FRIENDS UNDER MILITARY RULE. 


THE article we print elsewhere in this issue, by an Eng- 
lish Friend, on a visit to the Friends in the South of 
France, will be read, no doubt, with interest. We sup- 
pose that most of our readers are acquainted with the 
history of the little group, whose principal meeting is at 
Congenies, near the old city of Nismes. They are ap- 
parently an outgrowth from the early Protestants of that 
part of France, who themselves sprang from 
movements of separation from Rome which were signified 
by the Waldensian and other bodies. 

But the Friends in France, have been barely able to 
maintain the spark of life in their organization, and the 
chief difficulty has been the terrible pressure of the 
military system. 
after they first made themselves known to Friends at 
London, (toward the close of the last century), when the 
Napoleonic wars devastated Europe and exhausted France, 
and after some years of relaxation it has now become as 
severe as in the time of Napoleon, under the present 
system of compulsory army service for all young men. 
This, as Samuel Alexander explains, has substantially 
deprived the Friends’ meetings of men of the military age. 

It is a sad commentary on the situation of the so- 
called civilized world, that this should be the case, even 
in France, where in many ways the people enjoy so large 
a measure of civil and religious freedom. 
war which carried all Europe, for twenty years, into the 
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BIRTHS. 
MICHENER.—At Waynesville, Ohio, Eleventh month 13, 1894, 


to Edwin B. and S. Ella Michener, a daughter, who is named Ada 
Michener. 


PHILIPS.—At Elizabeth, New Jersey. Eleventh month 9, 1894, 
to Horace G. and Elizabeth Coale Philips, a son, who is named 
Dixon Coale Philips. 


MARRIAGES. 
TANNEHILL—TRAIN.—On Fifth-day, Eleventh month 15, 


| 1894, at Swarthmore, Pa., at the home of Henry S. Kent, by Friends’ 


those | 


ceremony, P. Howard Tannehill to M. Helen Train, both of Ohio. 


DEATHS. 


BAILY.—In Pocopson, Pa, on Eleventh month 23, 1894, Mary 
H. Baily, widow of the late Abram W. Baily, in her 75th year; a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

BUCKMAN.—At the residence of her stepson-in-law, Theodore 
Cornell, in Northampton township, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 22d of 
Eleventh month, 1894, Letitia Yardley Buckman, widow of the late 
Levi Buckman, of Newtown, in the 88th year of her age; a member 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

KENNEDY.—Eleventh month 23, 1894, Martha H., daughter of 
Henry C. and the late Mary C. Kennedy, of New York, aged six 
months; a grandchild of Edwin Craft, of Philadelphia. 


RICH.—Eleventh month 21, 1894, at the home of his son, Atkin- 


| son, Annelly, Kansas, Benjamin C. Rich, in his 77th year; formerly 
| of Horsham, Montgomery county, Pa., and a member of Horsham 


This pressure fell upon them very soon | 


Monthly Meeting. 


STUBBS.—At his residence, Furniss, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Eleventh month 14, 1894, after ten days’ illness, of paralysis, Ellwood 
M. Stubbs, an esteemed member and elder of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting, in the 76th year of his age. 

Truly may it be said of him: 

‘* None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise.”’ B. 


WELLS.—In West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 19, 1894, 
Hughes Wells, in his 77th year; a brother of Isaac N. Wells. 


CORRECTION. —In the notice of the death of Martha A. Balderston, 


| Eleventh month 17, 1894, it is mentioned that she was a cousin of my 


The craze for 


fierce stream of wholesale military preparation, and which | 


set up the wicked rule that every man must be made a 
soldier, by whatever force might be required for the 
purpose, has illustrated its results in this instance, where 
those who believe peace to be the key-note of the Christ 
religion cannot keep their faith without terrible loss and 
affliction. 

Fortunately there are signs of relaxation of this bar- 
barian rule. Europe’s experience in the two-score years 
we have noted has been so hard, that she has found her- 
self unable to bear the strain and burden of perpetual 
preparation for conflict, and it looks more hopeful within 
the last two years that a more Christian system will 
prevail. 


Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense 
Lie in three words—Health, Peace, and Competence : 
But Health consists of Temperance alone ; 
And Peace, O Virtue, Peace is all thy own.— Pope. 





ACCCRDING to what a man is, are the quality and 
amount of the virtue that goes out of him; and he can- 


not cease to impart his peculiar life, unless he sinks into | plaina command as, Thou shalt do no murder. 


| even among Christians, regard this command ?>— Wes/ey. 


the lethargy of death. —Sears. 


father, Hugh Sidwell, of Loudoun Co., Va. 
chester, Frederick Co., Va. 
county. 


His home was in Win- 
He was never a resident of Loudoun 


M. L. S. 


ESTHER M. HIATT. 


Esther M. Hiatt, wife of Daniel Hiatt, wa; born in Henry county , 
Indiana, Twelfth month 3, 1840, and died near Greensboro, in that 
county, Ninth month 21, 1894. 

Hers was a practical Christian life, filled with deeds of kindness 
and love. She was a kind and dutiful wife, and a tender, patient 
mother. Seven long weeks she lay upon the bed of affliction, and at 
times suffering the most intense pain; but with the same Christian 
patience that characterized her entire life, she bore her sufferings, often 
speaking words of comfort to those about her, until one quiet eve, as 
the darkness hovered over the world, the angel bore her spirit away. 

She was a member of Duck Creek (Ind.) Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and was a faithful and an earnest worker, through example, 
precept, and purity of life. Her companion and three sons survive 
her, the oldest and youngest children having preceded her to that 
better Home. 

Dear mother, we will miss thee in our little meeting in our com - 
munity, but most of all in our home,—for without thee our home is 
broken. But we know thou art happy, and we will try to learn a les- 
son from thy purity and patience, and strive to meet thee in Heaven. 

* 


WE need examples of people who leaving heaven to 
decide whether they are to rise in the world, decide for 
themselves that they will be happy in it, and have re- 
solved to seek, not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure ; 
not higher fortune, but deeper felicity ; making the first 
of possessions self-possession ; and honoring themselves 


in the harmless pride, and calm pursuits of peace.— 
Ruskin. 


Speak evil of no man, says the great apostle,—as 
But who, 
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BAYARD TAYLOR’S CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


At the time of the Centennial Exposition in this city, in | 


1876, Bayard Taylor first undertook to write, and did 


write, the Hymn to be sung at the opening, but later | 


(other distinguished poets having declined the work) 
wrote the Ode for the ‘‘ Fourth of July’’ celebration, 
and then John G. Whittier was appealed to, and finally 
consented, to write the Hymn. Taylor, in urging the 
request upon Whittier, sent him his own work, suggest- 
ing that possibly it might help kindle his poetic flame. 
This poem was therefore in Whittier’s hands, and has 
never till now been made public, but in the just-issued 
‘‘Life of Whittier,’’ his biographer, Samuel T. Pickard, has 
obtained permission of Marie Taylor to print the poem, 
and it appears (Vol. II., p. 619) as given below. 

It may be added that Whittier, acknowledging the 
poem, said to Taylor he meant to appropriate two of his 
lines, and in substance did so. Taylor says: 

‘‘And unto common good ordain 
The rivalries of hand and brain,” 
which will be found at the close of the third stanza of 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Centennial Hymn,’’ thus: 
‘And unto common good ordain 
This rivalship of hand and brain.” 

A comparison of the hymns of the two poets will 
show that both conceived the subject much in the same 
way. 
stanzas of six lines each—Taylor having five stanzas, and 
the elder poet six. The thought of the Hymn which 
came to be used seems, however, stronger and more vig- 
orous than that which was laid aside, and.it will be con- 
fessed, we think, that the Centennial occasion gained by 
the change. Here is Taylor’s work: 

“O God of Peace! now o’er the world 
The armies rest, with banners furled : 
O God of Toil! beneath thy sight 
The toiling nations here unite ; 


O God of Beauty, bend and see 
The Beautiful that shadows thee ! 


‘*« Our land, young hostess of the West, 
Now first in festal raiment dressed, 
Invites from every realm and clime 
Her sister of the elder time, 

And bare of shield, ungirt by sword, 
Bids welcome to her bounteous board. 


‘« Thy will, dear Father, gave to each 
The force of hand, the fire of speech ; 
Thy guidance led from low to high, 
Made failure still in triumph die, 

And set for all, in fields apart, 
The oak of Toil, the rose of Art! 


‘* What though, within thy plan sublime, 
Our eras are the dust of time, 
Yet unto later good ordain 
This rivalry of hand and brain, 
And bless, through power and wisdom won 
The peaceful cycle here begun! 


** Let each with each his bounty spend, 
New knowledge borrow, beauty lend ! 
Let each in each more nobly see 
Thyself in him, his faith in Thee: 

All conquering power Thy gift divine, 
All glory b but th the seal of Thine! “ 


For one soul saved by scolding and fault-finding, ten 
are saved by sweetness ; for one soul saved by fear of hell, 


ten are saved by the thought of God. A gentle voice 
and asmiling face make religion beautiful to the miser- 
able and sinful, whereas gloomy looks and a harsh, con- 
descending manner make religion seem a thing to be 
avoided. Do you wish to draw souls to God? Then let 
your souls reflect his love. Be gentle, be patient. 


Practical. people may condemn you, but only this way | 


you imitate Jesus.— Gospel News. 


The measure is the same, and each of them made | 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
NEBRASKA Half-Year Meeting was held on the 27th of 
Tenth month, at Genoa, and was socially and spiritually 
‘‘a feast of fat things.’’ Owing to the financial depres- 
| sion caused by the almost total failure of crops and the 
| consequent withdrawal of trains by the railroad com- 
| panies, many of our elderly Friends were prevented from 
attending, but their regretted absence was in a measure 
compensated by the attendance of our younger members, 
| some of whom came long distances in their own convey- 
ances in order to be present with us, and their bright 
countenances and interest in the business augured well 
for their future usefulness to society. But few strangers 
| were with us; the most prominent of these were Joshua 
L. Mills, of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, 
and Thomas and Elizabeth Brown, of Goose Creek, Va. 
These last were on a visit to their children, and had 
made the journey from their eastern home in their car- 
| riage as far as lowa, visiting Friends and attending meet- 
ings on the way. 

Our meeting-house.on First-day morning was com- 
fortably filled, many of our neighbors being present with 
| us. The voice of praise and thanksgiving ascended to 
our Heavenly Father for his manifold blessings to us in 
permitting us again to assemble in this capacity, and that 
he would be near to our absent Friends to succor and 
| preserve them, that though absent in person they might 
be cemented to us in that unity of the Spirit which is 
the bond of peace. At noon, after partaking of a lunch 
served in our meeting-room in accordance with our usual 
custom, we again assembled as a First-day School Con- 
ference and Young People’s Meeting, at which the exer- 
cises were instructive and inspiriting, and we parted at 
evening with the feeling that our time had been well spent. 

On Second-day our business meeting held its sessions 
through the day with the usual interval at noon for social 
and bodily refreshment and for meeting of committees, 
and a part of the afternoon was devoted to Philanthropic 
| subjects. An epistle of tender regard to our brethren and 
| sisters of Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, (of which 
meeting many of us formerly constituted a part), was 
read, and directed to be signed and forwarded, and hav- 
ing been favored to accomplish our business with much 
brotherly condescension, the meeting adjourned to meet 
at Lincoln in the Fourth month next. G. 3. a. 


FRIENDS AT GRANVILLE, NEW YORK. 

Our little meeting has been much encouraged the last 
| two First-days by the presence of visiting Friends. The 
11th of this month Mary Jane Hoag, of Quaker street, 
and Elizabeth Adams, of Albany, visited our meeting, 
the former giving an earnest, loving testimony. Last 

First-day, the 18th, a circular meeting had been ap- 
| pointed to be held in Granville, and we were cheered by 
the presence of three ministering Friends, Robert Barnes, 
| James Stringham, and Jonah Reese. Sermons were de- 
| livered by all three, and listened to with deep attention 
| and a feeling of heartfelt gratitude that in our feebleness 
| and small capacity our Heavenly Father had sent to us 
| those Friends with words of loving encouragement. A 
request was made for a parlor meeting, in which the visit - 
ing Friends were willing to unite, and it was held at the 
house of our oldest and much loved member, Lydia 
Dillingham, who, from poor health, was unable to attend 
the morning meeting: Many who are not Friends were 
present, and our three visitors addressed the meeting 
very acceptably, and cordially invited all to express 
| themselves, and many responded. 














FRIEN 


Tae state of ourjm2eting wasfdiscussed, and words of | from $1,400 to $1,800 according to rank. 


warm encouragement offered, which met a response in the 
hearts of our little bind of Friends here, who truly feel 
the need of help and encouragement from other quarters 
of the field. 

We hope and trust that the good we feel we have re- 
ceived may abide with us, and that we may be enabled 
to better perform the work which is given us to do. 

L. J. MosHER. 

Granville, N. Y., Eleventh month 19. 





NINE PARTNERS HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
While reading the interesting account of recent quar- 
terly meetings, | am reminded that no notice of our 
Half-Year Meeting has appeared. It was felt to be an 


DS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 


| 





JOURNAL. 


These easy 
positions, with the good salaries, are very desirable for 
the graduates of military schools; hence we may expect 
that they will crowd into them if they can. Hence we 
find General Harrison and others writing articles for 


| magazines and other periodicals, in favor of drilling all 


American youth. These articles are designed to prepare 
the public mind for this military drill in schools. Now, 


| the question is—Who shali have these schools? Shall 
| the Prince of Peace have them, or shall Mars, the God 


occasion of much interest and good influence, not only | 


among Friends, but others that were present. The select 
meeting was held on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 3, at 
the Oswego meeting-house, where the few assembled were 
feelingly addressed by Isaac Wilson and S. N. Smith. 

On First-day morning we were favored with the warm 
sun-beams on beautiful autumn scenery, and as we gath- 
ered around the meeting-house in view of the distant 
mountains, we were reminded of the unsurpassed beauty 
of our Hudson Valley. 
ber assembled, many of other denominations being pres- 
ent and enjoying with Friends the spiritual feast. Isaac 
Wilson was favored to appear in a living discourse on 
practical Christianity, taking for his thought the saying 
of James: ‘‘ Therefore, he that knoweth the right and 
doeth it not, committeth asin.’’ Isaac also addressed a 
large meeting in the Moore’s Mills hall, in the evening, 
which was also a season of profit. 

Second-day was stormy, but the meetings for worship 
and discipline were quite well attended by Friends, and 
were no less instructive and encouraging than those pre- 
ceding. We also had the company of a number of 
Friends not public ministers ; their company and kindly 
counsel in the social circle were much appreciated. 

A. H. M. 





Joseph Powell, of Darby, attended Friends’ meeting 
at Newtown, on the 25th of Eleventh month, and his 


of War? 
ders. 


Their doors are open and there are two bid- 
The one that reaches them first will get them.’’ 








Wuy Women Live LoncerR THAN Men.—Women 
appear to have an advantage over men in long living. 
Statistics recently collected by Prof. Humphry, of Eng- 


_ land, in his work on ‘‘ Old Age,’’ show that, as usual, in 


records of longevity the women preponderate over the 
men in spite of many disadvantages they have to contend 
with, such as the dangers incidental to child-bearing and 
diseases associated therewith. He attributes this to the 
comparative immunity of woman from many exposures 
and risks to which man is subject. Temperance in-eating 


| and drinking, also freedom from anxieties in reference to 
At the usual hour a large num- | 


labor and business, are on the side of the female sex. No 
woman writer has yet taken up the subject, I believe, 


| which seems odd, as female physicians are now a necessity 


labor in the ministry was very acceptable to the large | 


audience present. Joseph also attended the funeral of 


Letitia Buckman, at the same meeting-house, in the after- 
noon, where his communication was gratefully received. 
E. 


TEACHING WAR IN SCHOOLS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


The followjng clipping is from the Herald of Peace, London, Eng- 
land. It was news to me, and probably is to others. Could our Phil 
anthropic Union take hold of this, in some way, to crystalize the 
Christian sentiment of our country for action against this unAmerican 


policy ? EDWARD COALE. 
Holder, I il 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND MILITARISM. 

W.G. Hupparp, U.S. A., writes: ‘* Our military men 
have got Congress to pass a law offering a professorship, 
free, to every college that will require the young men to 
take military drill. Eighty-six colleges have accepted 
such professorships and are drilling the young men. And 
now they are beginning to work their way into High 
Schools and Academies. These military teachers teach 
a little mathematics and military tactics. Their services 
cost the schools nothing, for the United States Govern- 
ment pays their salary. 


| years. 


of modern times. It has been often stated, and is proba- 
bly true, that the principal authors on the subject of 
longevity have been physicians, who as a rule do not 
reach the standard in age of the average man. Galen is 
said to have lived to his rgoth year, but the statement is 
not credited nowadays. Hippocrates died at 404, which 
was not doing any better than many day laborers of our 
times. Rochefoucauid, that wise and observant French- 
man, said that ‘‘ Few people know how to be old,’’ he, 
perhaps, thinking himself one of them, though he died 
at the age of 67. In some of its aspects nothing seems 
to be more capricious and eccentric than the law in re- 
gard to longevity. First-born children and also those 
born out of wedlock were formerly believed to be more 
likely to live longer than any other. The offspring of 
centenarians, if they would only intermarry with their 
class, might in time surpass all other people in length of 
But if human beings will not take the trouble 


| that the careful breeders of horses and other mere ani- 
| mals do, they cannot expect to go much over a century. 






I wrote the Secretary of War a | 


— William Kinnear, in North American Review. 





Tue Export or AppLes.—The exportation of apples 
from American ports to London and Liverpool continues 
to be heavy, the demand active, and prices steady for 


sound fruit. The week ending Eleventh month 17, there 
were about 94,500 barrels shipped, making a total of 
705,819 barrels exported thus far this year, against only 
about 43,000 barrels up to the corresponding date of last 
year. In 1880, when the foreign apple crops failed, the 
shipments from American ports aggregated 1,328,806 
barrels. In 1883, when the European crops were large, 
only 81,532 barrels were shipped, but ten years later, 
when another foreign apple famine occurred, the exports 
were 1,450,336 barrels, which was the heaviest then on 
record. It is deemed not unlikely that this enormous 
quantity will be equalled and possibly exceeded this year. 
—Phila. Ledger. 





So that you live not for it, so that it be a wayside 


few days ago asking how much salary these instructors 1e- | flower springing along a path that leads to higher ends, 
ceive. 


He sent me a pamphlet showing that they get | earthly bliss will be Heaven’s gracious gift.—Hawthorne. 
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Educational Department. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT.—We very much desire con- 
tributions for this department from teachers or others interested in Edu- 
cation. We are favored in this way occasionally, but much less fre- 


quently than we should desire. . 


LECTURES AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE—The following Course of 
Lectures at the College has been arranged for, with the idea of having 
them limited in number, but of a high class: 

Twelfth month 14. Reading from Shakespeare, by Horace How- 
ard Furness. 

First month 9, 1895, Hudson Shaw, of Oxford, England, an illus- 
trated lecture on “ The Doge’s Palace and St. Mark’s, at Venice.” 

Second month 8, Professor H. H. Boyesen, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y., will lecture on ‘‘ Victor Hugo, with personal recollections.’’ 

These lectures will be in the evening at 8 o'clock. A charge of 
$1 for the course of three will be made to those not connected with 
the College. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTES.—A new 50 horse-power Wether- 
ill engine has been placed in the Science Building. The new annex 
to the building, although not finished at the specified time, will soon be 
completed. 

Edmund Stirling gave a very interesting entertainment in Collection 
Hall Eleventh month 17, for the benefit of Somerville Hall. It con- 
sisted of fine stereopticon views of Mexico, China, Japan, Norway, 
Alaska, Canada, etc. 

Dr. Jones expects to organize a Seminary for the study of Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Idyls of the King.’”’ The Seminary will meet weekly and 
work of a high order is expected. 


Aaron M. Powell, of New York, attended meeting on Eleventh | 
month 18, and addressed the students and Friends assembled most | 


acceptably. 

The Senior-Junior section of the Latin Seminary will be held 
Twelfth month 4, that of the Sophomore-Freshman having met Elev- 
enth month 13. 


An interesting joint meeting of the Somerville-Delphic Literary | 


societies was held Eleventh month 23. 
A meeting of the Swarthmore Science Club was held Eleventh 
month 23. The principal feature was an address by Professor G. A. 
dley. 
r. Trotter’s ‘* Lessons in New Geography ’’ is now published. 
H. 


NOTES FROM GEORGE SCHOOL.—A considerable addition has been | 


made to the Library, over one hundred volumes, including a number | Tom, Jr.,” were much enjoyed 


of books of reference, and the Century Dictionary. 


On Seventh-day evening, the 17th inst., Charles Emory Smith, | 


editor of Zhe Press, Philadelphia, and formerly Minister to Russia, 
gave an interesting lecture on Russia. It was well attended by people 
of the neighborhood. He spoke feelingly of the late Czar and refuted 
many of the stories in regard to Nihilism, declaring that there are at 
present fewer Nihilists in Russia, relatively, than in Chicago. 


the United States by the ‘‘ convict mines ”’ 
other Southern States. 

On the morning of the 20th inst., George T. Powell, of Ghent, 
New York, addressed the students on the subject of agriculture. 

The anniversary of the opening of the school was commemorated 
on the 6th inst., by a half holiday, with numerous games, athletic 
sports, etc. 

A crayon portrait of the late Dr. George Truman, of Philadelphia, 


room. 


GEORGE ScHOOoL CoMMITTEE.—The Yearly Meeting Committee 
on the John M. George Bequest held a meeting, with two sessions, 
last Sixth day, at 15th and Race streets. There was a large attend- 
ance. It was decided to meet hereafter four times a year, and it was 
also proposed that there be stated times fixed for the meetings,—the 
latter suggestion being referred to a committee. 

The establishment of a Teachers’ Training Class, in connection 
with the School, to be formed of graduate students, was the sub 
ject of a report from the Instruction Committee, which was considered 
in part and referred to next meeting. 

The duties of the several sub-committees —on Admission, House- 
hold, Instruction, Buildings and Grounds, and Finance, were more 
precisely defined in the report of a committee which has been consid 
ering the subject, and this was adopted. 

The Admission Committee desires that hereafter requests for con- 
cessions in the tuition charge be sent in by Fifth month 1, for the fol 
lowing school year. 





While | 
admitting that there are bad prisons in Siberia, he said it was no more | 
fair to judge the Russian prison system by them than to judge that of | 
system of Tennessee and | 





CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


| Woopstown, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 


tion, of Woodstown, N. J., was held Eleventh month 1. Roll call was 
followed by the reading of minutes of the previous meeting. It being 
the time for the election of officers, F. L. Conrad was unanimously 
made President. A paper prepared by Elizabeth D. Lippincott, on a 
portion of the second volume of Janney’s History was read. It re- 
viewed the labors of George Fox, commenced at about the age of nine- 
teen. A friend noted the fact that George Fox, in his earlier years, was 
obedient to his Father’s will, and being faithful to the little was made 
ruler over more. He became an instrument of the Lord’s, and as 
such was enabled to help the afflicted. He was clothed with love and 
Divine power, and this gave him strength to resist temptation. Our 
Heavenly Father will make our hearts clean and pure as his was if we 
live up to our highest convictions. The lesson from the paper seemed 
to be to hold on to the little, and more would be given. The same 


| stars shine to-day as of old, and there is little cause for discourage- 


ment. 
The ‘‘ Eternal Goodness,’’ by J. G. Whittier, was read by Sallie 


| P. Lippincott. 


A paper by F. L. Conrad, on “ Current Topics,” followed. This 
spoke of temperance and prohibition, the Sunday papers and foot-ball 
games, as a few of the topics for consideration at our meetings. The 
fact that notes from a philanthropic meeting were rejected, and columns 
devoted to prize fighting, was given as one objection tothe papers. A 
number of Friends expressed approval of all that this paper contained, 
and some felt that the time had come for us to emphatically denounce 
foot-ball games, and earnestly uphold temperance at all times and sea- 
sons. The suggestion was made that the writing of a few lines to the 
editor of a paper might have a good effect, when there had been a 
publication that was not for the good of the public. This concluded 
the evening’s program and the meeting then adjourned. 

M. L. Moore, Secretary. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The regular meeting of the Young 


| Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held on First- 
| day evening, Eleventh month 25, in the library of the New York meet- 


ing- house. 
After the usual silence the minutes of the last meeting were read. 


| A suggestion from the Executive Committee, to change the time of the 


next meeting in New York to the 30th of the month, instead of the 
23d, was approved. 

The report from the Literature Section was given by Ella Mc- 
Dowell, and opened with the reading of an editorial in the last INTEL- 
LIGENCER on Military Drill. A short sketch by William S. Kennedy, 
on the “‘Quaker Traits of Walt Whitman.’’ from Quakeriana, and some 
very entertaining criticisms of a child on the inconsistencies of his 
elders, written by a young Friend under the nom de plume of *‘ Squire 


Quite a discussion on Military Drill followed. Harriett Cox Mc- 
Dowell said that one thing seemed to have been lost sight of by the 
writer of the editorial, namely, the lesson of instant obedience. This 
lesson was sadly needed by the boys who live in the poor districts of 
New York City. Though the military drill is contrary to Friends’ 
doctrines, still there did not seem to be anything to supply its place. 

The chairman of the Current Topics Section, Franklin W. Noble, 
spoke to us very earnestly of the duty of all civilized governments to 
remonstrate against a repetition of the recent atrocious massacres of 
the Armenians by the Turks. 

The History Section presented three papers on the condition of 
England at the beginning of the mnistry of Geerge Fox. Mary 
Hutchinson gave us a good idea of the social life of the times. 


| The strict observance of the Sabbath under Cromwell was contrasted 


with the merry makings and licentiousness of the Stuart reign. The 


| political condition was referred to in Norman Stringham’s paper, read 


an esteemed minister among Friends, has been hung in the reception | by Amy J. Miller, in which the violation of the charter by the King 


brought about fiis own downfall. The chairman of the Section, 
William L. Dudley, read a paper on the religious aspect of those days. 
Many interesting remarks followed on the origin of the customs and 
manners peculiar to Friends. Edward Hutchinson asked an express- 


| ion of opinion as to whether the conditions of the times influenced 
George Fox to begin his ministry or his spiritual growth would have 


been the same in any age. Edward S. Rawson thought the latter. 
After a short silence the meeting adjourned, to meet in Brooklyn, 


| the second First-day evening in Twelfth month. 


C. A.M 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT ByBeERRY.—At Byberry meeting- 
house, Eleventh month 11, at the temperance conference, quite a large 
and interesting company of children and others assembled, so that we 
felt quite encouraged, and assured that the temperance sentiment is 
growing. s. C. J. 


Gop weigheth more with how much love a man 


| worketh than how much he doeth.— Zhomas a Kempis. 





UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. | 


MEETINGS of the Executive Committee of the Union for Philanthropic 
Labor were held in Baltimore at the time of the recent Yearly Meet- 
ing. There were twenty-three members present, representing five of | 
the yearly meetings Letters from twelve members who were unable j 
to attend were received. | 

A resolution referred from last meeting (at Chappaqua), recom- 
mending that State legislatures be requested to enact laws placing the 
power to pardon criminals with a ‘‘ Board of Pardons,’’ was consid- 
ered. The subject was laid over. 

The proposed new query, ‘‘What Practical Christian Work is con- 
ducted by the Monthly Meeting?” received consideration, and was re- 
ferred to a committee of ten members, who are to report to a future | 
meeting. 

It was decided to request the Philanthropic Committee in each 
yearly meeting to pay its respective portion of the express charges for 
sending out the proceedings of the late Conference. There remain 
400 copies of the report inthe hands of the Treasurer, Robert M. Jan- 
ney, that can be called for as needed. 

An address from Indiana Yearly Meeting on the subject of military 
training in institutions of learning was presented, and the earnest dis- 
cussion that followed gave evidence of deep interest. The subject 
was referred to the following committee: Phebe C. Wright, Frances 
M. Robinson, Bernard T. Janney, Aaron M. Powell, and Robert M. 
Janney, who are to codperate with the Superintendent of Peace and 
Arbitration, and report their action. 

A letter from Abby D. Munro was read, requesting that Friends 
increase their contributions so as to enable her to enlarge the scope of 
her work in educating the colored children in the South. A minute 
on this subject was adopted, and the Chairman directed to forward a 
copy of it to the Chairman of the Philanthropic Committee in each | 
yearly meeting for presentation in monthly meetings. 

In order to accomplish more effective work, it was directed that 
blanks be prepared and forwarded through the several Philanthropic 
Committees to all the monthly meetings, to be filled with the names 
of those especially interested in the different lines of labor under our 
care. 

A proposition to have the practical suggestions presented at the 
last Conference collected, and published in circular form, was adopted, 
and the preparation of the circulars was left with the President of the 
Union, J. William Hutchinson. 

The Committee adjourned to meet at Farmington, N. Y., in Sixth 
month next, at the time of Genesee Yearly Meeting. 

MARTHA T. AmMoss, Secretary. 
O. EDWARD JANNEY, Chairman. 


CALLING THE ANGELS IN. 
WE mean to do it; some day, some day, 

We mean to slacken this fevered rush 
That is wearing our very souls away, 

And grant to our goaded hearts a hush 
That is holy enough to let them hear 
The footsteps of angels drawing near. 


We mean to do it; O never doubt, 
When the burden of day-time toil is o’er, 
We'll sit and muse while the stars come out 
As patriarch sat at the open dvor 
Of his tent, with a heavenward gazing eye, 
To watch for the angels passing by. 


We’ ve seen them afar at high noontide, 

When fiercely the world’s hot flashings beat ; 
Yet never have bidden them turn aside 

Ani tarry awhile in converse sweet ; 
Nor prayed them to hallow the cheer we spread, 
To drink of our wine and break our bread. | 


We promised our hearts that, when the stress 
Of life-work reaches the longed for close, 
When the weight that we groan with hinders less, 
We'll loosen our thoughts to such repose 
As banishes care’s distracting din, 
And then—we will call the angels in. 


The day we dreamed of comes at length, 
When, tired of every mocking guest, 
And broken in spirit and shorn of strength, 
We drop, indeed, at the door of rest ; 
And wait, and watch, as the days wane on— 
But the angels we meant to call are gone. 
—Margaret J]. Preston. 


Tue work of the teacher is to stimulate, not to super- 
sede. The finding out is the educating power.—Sarah 


B. Cooper. 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
BEAUTIFUL faces are those that wear— 


It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds ; 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight, at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal, with race well won, 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. 


Beautiful graves, where grasses creep, 
Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep, 
Over worn-out hands —oh, beautiful sleep! 

—E£ilen P. Allerton. 


‘LITTLE BLUE RIBBONS.”’ 


‘* LITTLE Blue Ribbons!’’ we called her that, 
From the ribbons she wears in her favorite hat ; 
For may not a person be only five 
And yet have the neatest of taste alive ? 

As a matter of fact, this one has views 
Of the strictest sort as to frocks and shoes, 
And we never object to a sash or bow, 
When “ Little Blue Ribbons ”’ prefers it so. 


‘* Little Blue Ribbons ”’ has eyes of blue, 
And an arch little mouth, when the teeth peep 


through - 


And her primitive look is wise and grave, 

With a sense of the weight of the word “* behave ; ’% 
Though now and then she may condescend 

To a radiant smile for a personal friend ; 

For a smile forever is weak, you know, 

And “ Little Btue Ribbons’’ regards it so. 


She’s a staid little woman! And so, as well, 

Is her ladyship’s doll, ‘‘ Miss Bonnibelle ; ”’ 

But I think what at present the most takes up 

The thoughts of her heart is her last new cup : 

For the object thereon, be it. understood, 

Is the ** Robin that Buried the Babes inthe Wood ;”’ 
It is not in the least like a robin, though. 

But ‘‘ Little Blue Ribbons ”’ declares it’s so. 


* Little Blue Ribbons ”’ believes, I think, 
That the rain comes down for the birds to drink ; 
Moreover, she holds, in a cab you'd get 
To the spot where the suns of yesterday set ; 
And I know that she fully expects to meet 
With a lion or wolf in Regent street ! 
We may smile and deny as we like—but, no; 
For “ Little Blue Ribbons’ still dreams it so. 


Dear ‘‘ Little Blue Ribbons.” She tells us all 
That she never intends to be “ great’ and ‘tall; ” 
(For how could she ever contrive to sit 

In her ‘‘ own, own chair’’ if she grew one bit ?) 
And, further, she says she intends to stay 

In her *‘ darling home ”’ till she gets ‘* quite gray ; ” 
Alas! we are gray; and we doubt, you know, 

But “ Little Blue Ribbons” will have it so. 


—Austin Dobson. 


OF night impatient, we demand the day ; 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray ; 
The night and day successive come and go; 
Our lasting pains no interruption know. 
— Sir R. Blackmore. 
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EXPERIENCES OF LIFE IN BRAZIL. 


| 


A more home-sick and woe-begone individual than I 


The following letter is sent us by a friend in this eity, it having | cannot be imagined when I left the steamer, thus break- 


been received from a correspondent, who went some months ago to 


Brazil, on an engagement to help organize a hospital service in that | 4 merica 


country. 


Sao Pauto, BRAZIL, Sept. 25, 1894. 
Havinc been here just two weeks, according to the law 
of things, I know now more of Brazil than I will in two 


years, so I am going to take advantage of a dreadfully | 


rainy day and a still more dreadfully lonely hour, and 
give you the benefit of my wisdom. 

After a voyage of twenty-six days, during part of 
which I was of course, very ill, we arrived at the seaport 
town of Santos, a pestilential hole, full of yellow-fever 
and small-pox; and I was made doubly wretched by 
being inoculated with the virus of both, neither of which 
“* took,’’ at least they left no scar. 

For many days there was nothing visible but the 
ocean and the sky. There are in that same ocean 
four thousand highways, and we traversed one of the 


many more by-ways, and saw only two vessels the whole | 


journey through, out of the ports. Yet you know some- 
beautiful and varied as we neared the tropics; 
visible milky-way,—not a hazy cloud, as to us in North 
America, but a veritable path of stars, only they do not 
‘«twinkle, twinkle,’’ as the children say. Then the 
phosphorescent fish or vegetable, which is it >—or weed ? 
the fire fly of the ocean. Many a night was I warned 


down by the doctor from the ‘‘ bow-perch,’’ with the | 


oft-repeated rebuke, ‘‘ Do you want to get yellow fever | habitants, and growing ; 


or malaria? I believe you are trying to!’’ ButI only 


wanted to watch those candles go out, and to see and 
laugh at the jolly porpoises as they leaped over one an- 
other, and ran races with the ship, and beat it every 


time, too ! 

As we neared the mainland of Brazil, we passed the 
most beautiful spots; the island of Martinique ‘‘ beggars 
description ’’ as the books say, at least I cannot express 
its beauty. But I have only to close my eyes to see it 
all. For three hours I gazed, and saw the sun set on 
their beauty. Going ten knots an hour, it took that 
length of time to pass them, the steamer passing close 
enough to make the glass unnecessary, and far enough 
away to see the islands asa glorious whole. 
tell you of the pretty harbors at their base, the bits of 
bright color formed by the fishermen, their boats, and 
the well-formed and brightly-dressed women of the 
islands ; farther up, the stretches of well-tilled and cul- 
tivated farms, of the glistening church-spires, of those 
exquisite chimes at the vesper hour, and of the comfort- 
able-looking, red-tiled houses. 

The only evidence of the ‘* trail of the serpent ’’ that 
is over all would be seen by the dire effects of a hurricane 
that left the palms topless, the great trees shorn, and the 
grain fields laid low. There had been a tidal wave and 
a hurricane just before us, which we went out of our 
course to avoid, (we hid in one of the sea’s by-ways or 
hedges, I presume), and which destroyed a portion of 
one of the prettiest towns. But the view of the islands 
was a grand sight! One is better for seeing it. When 
you come down to call upon me, you will enjoy it, possi- 
bly more than I did. 

When the steamer entered at Santos it was too funny 
to see the crew dump out the cargo, and then dump them- 
selves into their stuffy staterooms ; nor would they put 
out so much as a nose, no, not for money. 
knowing a south Atlantic ship’s crew, how much they 
worship money, you can scarcely appreciate how afraid 
they are of getting the fever. 


But not | 


ing the last tiny thread connecting me with North 
But though, like Mrs. Gummidge of fame, I 


| was a ‘‘ lone, lone creetur,’’ I tried to hope that things 
| would cease to ‘‘ go contrary with me,’’ and so hunted 





But I cannot | 





| are gigantic. 


my weary way to the train. 

For four hours the cable, like that at the Switchback, 
went up, up, until I thought the heavens were attained ; 
I believe it is thirty-eight hundred feet above the sea- 
level. When Sao Paulo was reached it was dark and 
raining, and [ could not utter a word of the language. I 
tried French, I tried German, but no; so I looked about 
for someone who had an English face, and at last found 
an English professor, who kindly took me under his wing 
forthe night. His wife and I found we had mutual 


| friends in England, and we soon made acquaintance. 


The houses of Brazil are queer, of one story, perhaps of 
eight rooms, all most spacious ; fifty yards of Brussels 
would scarcely cover the floor ; not that Brussels carpet 
ever gets that opulent chance, ahno! One tiger (jaguar ?) 


u 0 | skin, four chairs, a table, in a bed-room a glass over the 
thing of the many changes of the ocean, becoming more 


the | 


table, a very hard brass bed. Rooms thus equipped are 
considered well furnished. The ceilings ate never lower 
than twenty feet ; they and the walls are nicely papered 
or painted, but there all decoration ceases. The dining- 
room is their rendezvous. The sideboard is pretty, and 
filled with beautiful china, which they always use, and 
live well—live to eat decidedly. 

The city is beautiful, of three hundred thousand in- 
good business houses, pretty 
shops, well-paved streets, fine horse-cars, carriages, etc. 
The men are enterprising ; they love money. 

My hostess, Donna Maria Antonio Silva Da R _ 
aged seventy-nine, rich as Croesus, lives quite alone with 
five freed slaves, one of whom she has ‘‘ given’’ to me 
for my factotum and body-guard, a nice boy, and I 
never go out unattended. He stalks behind me carrying 
my umbrella and cloak. He grows more healthy, for [ 
make him walk and eat and bathe. It would be well if 
these Brazilians would even do as a little street gamin in 
New York once said to me, ‘‘I take a bath once a year, 
if I need it or not.’” I doubt if they even give them- 
selves that Christmas gift here. 

But now for the country, the world of nature, that 
counteracts the disagreeables of what men may try to 
pervert nature into in the city. Yesterday I returned 
from spending six days in the interior, seventy miles 
away from the city, and although it is quite early spring, 
verdure is no name for it. I can scarcely imagine what 
it will be in mid-summer. 

I stayed at an old tea, coffee, and sugar plantation, 
where, only two years since, over two hundred slaves 
kept the place in order. Now it is all the more beauti- 
ful for being less cultivated ; nature soon takes advantage 
of a lack of vigilance. A New York lady married a 
Portuguese, and I went there to accept her aid in obtain- 
ing a little knowledge of how to go about studying the 
language. My hammock was swung in a grove of nut- 
trees all in blossom, and from where I lay I could and 
did count over thirty fruits (of many of them I have yet 
to learn the name, as well as the taste), most of them in 
blossom. Now and then among them I recognize the 


| cocoanut-palm, mango, orange, banana, plum, peach, 


and a few others. 

The roses, Wisteria, azaleas, and heaps of flowers as 
beautiful, yet strange to me ; but oh ! how you would revel. 
The ferns, grasses, and ‘‘ pitcher plants’’ (vulgar things !) 
All this with the superb view of the moun- 
tains, of which I never tire ; and from the forests along 
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their sides come the chattering of monkeys, and over 
our heads flew flocks of wild parrots, swarms of bees, 
and butterflies six inches from tip to tip of wing. arrayed 
as never Solomon was ! 

[In my walks [ have seen deer tracks in plenty, and 
once a huge snake-trail, from which I beat a hasty retreat, 
I warrant you. 
look and explore, and nearly poisoned myself with en 
calyptail. 

The language is beautifully poetic. Portuguese is the 
tongue of the land throughout, rich, smooth, classic, 
very Latin-like, and well worth one’s while to learn. 


such a people ! 


evenings. It generally grows more bearable in mid-day 
until 4 p m. 
can fire. Since I have come I have seen not a spark. 
The people shiver all winter for the sake of the summer 


to come, and then they bask in the sun like a lot of | 


human lizards. 


The corner-stone of my hospital was planted three | 


months since, and it is scarcely as many feet high. The 
Public Buildings are a mushroom growth in comparison ! 
Oh! for a Philadelphia builder and his workmen! But 
there is no use getting angry with these people. 
my constitutional daily to the scene of action and once | 
stormed about and got off a good growl about their slow- 
ness. The builder smiled at me serenely, slowly took 
from his pocket the invariable cigarette case, slowly 
rolled one, slowly struck and struck again the lucifer, 
smiling the while serenely, and, after taking a half dozen 
enjoyable puffs, a¢ /ast said: ‘‘Ah/ senhora, paciencia / 
haje se-passa na noite, mas a manhaa trasum autro dia.”’ 
Which, being interpreted, is: ‘‘Ah! my lady, patience ; 
to-day passes with the night, but to-morrow is another 
day.’” ‘‘Ah!’’ said I, in my lingo, ‘‘ to-morrow and 
to-morrow and to-morrow creeps on this petty pace from 
day to day, till the last syllable of recorded time!’’ At 
which he smiled and smiled unchanged. The English 
people here thought that an excellent joke on me, 
and now say, when they meet me, ‘‘ Have you found 
‘ pactencia’ yet, senhora?’’ The incident was to me 
about as provoking as it was poetical. 
E. D. P. 
ENGLISH APPRECIATION OF AMERICAN PENAL 
REFORMERS. 
Conclusion of the annual report, just issued, of the Howard Asso- 


ciation, London. (The secretary is William Tallack, a well-known 
Friend, of London.) 


THERE has long been an active correspondence between the | 
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For a day or two I could do nothing but | 


Oh! how I long for a good North Ameri- | 


I take | 


| be had. 


| up to an understanding of such need. 
Strange, with such a country and such a language, to be | 


The climate in the winter and spring is | 
chilly, like our March, in the nights, mornings, and | 





progress is being made in rescuing the jails from the evils 


| of promiscuous association which have so long character- 


ized most of them. 

Mr. L. C. Stone, Secretary of the Michigan Board of 
State Charities, writes to the Howard Association : ‘* Our 
work now, in the criminal line, is fur separate confine- 
ment, as you suggest; but the work will move slowly, 
particularly where centralization is the bugbear. Our 
newer county jails are being built so that separation may 
We know its great need ; but then we must 
educate the people, and those who direct county matters, 
Separation is the 
mark we are aiming at constantly, and separation we shall 
reach in time.”’ 

An eminent American authority writes to the Howard 
Association: ‘‘In our prisons the warden (governor) is 
everything. Boards of Management usually give little, 
if any, attention to the work. The system of manage- 
ment in our different prisons is as different as are the 
winds. In no two of any class can it be said to be alike.’’ 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other leading 
States of the Union are making progress in introducing 
jails on the Separate System. 

Mr. G. S. Griffith, of Maryland, who has recently 
visited many of the jails of that State, reports to the 
Howard Association that he finds a decided improvement 


| of their condition going on. 





Howard Association and the chief promoters of Prison | 


and Penal Reform in the United States, and every year 
much attention is given by the Committee to codperation 
with those earnest men who, in that country, are seeking 
to secure progress in this important department of public 
usefulness. Much literature has been circulated in Amer- 
ica by the Association during the past year. 


Two recent works, by honored correspondents of the | 


Association, show, in a very able manner, the remarkable 
progress made by the United States,.during the last 
twenty years, in Charity Organization and in Preventive 
Benevolence in the line of training youth to virtue in- 
stead of crime. These are Mr. Hastings H. Hart’s Presi- 


dential Address at the Chicago Congress of ‘‘ Charities 
and Correction,’’ 1893, and ‘‘ The History of Child 
Saving in the United States,’’ by Hon. C. D. Randall 
and others, 1893. 

It is encouraging to learn that, in some of the States, 


In the various States, W. M. S. Round (New York), 
Dr. F. W. Wines (Ill.), Professor Wayland (Conn.), 
Rev. J. Milligan (Pa.), H. H. Hart (Minn.), C. D. Ran- 
dall (Mich.), J. J. Riis (N. Y.), C. E. Felton (lll.), 
Alfred H. Love (Pa.), John J. Lytle (Pa.), J. W. Leeds 
(Pa.), W. P. Letchworth (N. Y.), Z. R. Brockway (N. 
Y.). L. C. Stone (Mich.), S. O. Wright (Wis.), J. M. 
Glenn (Maryland), C. L. Brace (N. Y.), Rev. J. Wood- 
worth (Cal.), Rev. W. J. Batt (Mass.), Rev. L. Zink- 
ham (Maryland), Philip C. Garrett (Pa.), M. Cassiday, 
(Pa.), Edmund Dooley (Cal.), Captain Nicholson, 
(Mich.), F. B. Sanborn (Mass.), W. S. Spalding (Mass. ), 
Joseph P. Byers (Ohio), Lyman B. Alden (Indiana), E. 
S. Wright (Pa.), C. F. Coffin (Ill.), Captain Pope (Kan- 
sas), W. E. Hale (Cal.), Charles Dudley Warner (Conn.), 
R. W. McClaughrey (Ill.), R. F. Bullock (Ga.), and 
many others, are doing a great work for child-saving and 
for the prevention of crime. 

These good men have an excellent and energetic 


| leader in General Brinkerhoff, who has, by many years of 


efficient service, not only in Ohio but in other States and 
in Europe, well merited the honorable position, which 
he now enjoys, of being the President of the National 
Prison Association of the United States and Chairman of 
the Annual Congress. 

The Pennsylvania Prison Society continues its useful 
labors. It recently requested the Secretary of the Howard 
Association to write a paper on the Separation of Prisoners 
from each other. Mr. Tallack accordingly prepared a 
notice of ‘‘ Charles Dickens’ Prison Fictions,’’ pointing 
out how the popular novelist, with good intentions, had 
given a hasty and very misleading picture of the praise- 
worthy Separate System of Philadelphia, which he (like 
many others) had confounded with the mischievous So/i- 
tary System formerly adopted in several other States. 
The prisoner who specially imposed upon Dickens’ credu- 


| lity, lived forty-two years longer, and ultimately begged 


to be readmitted to separate treatment in the same jail. 
Mr. Dickens’ misrepresentations have wrought immense 
mischief to American criminal treatment, and have dif- 


| fused misconceptions which still remain dominant in 


many quarters. Hence a statement pointing out the im- 


| positions which had been practiced upon him, by some 











cunning prisoners, was considered to be especially need- 
ful, and Mr. Tallack has been informed that his paper 
was timely and useful. 
form, for circulation in America and elsewhere. 


THE TEST OF EARNESTNESS. 
JamMEs RussELL LOWELL, in a letter to a friend referring 
to the Standard, an Abolition paper managed by an ex- 
ecutive committee, writes : 

‘« | feared that an uncoalescing partnership of several 
minds might deprive the paper of that unity of conception 
and purpose in which the main strength of every undertak- 
ing lies.’’ 
the conclusions of the close student of men and affairs. 


It is imperative to the success of any work that it | ! . 
| forgotten that, while there may be analogy with nature 
as to the things we have named, man has a volition con- 


should be controlled, not merely by those who have con- 
genial tastes, social affiliations, sympathetic aims, but by 
those who have an intellectual unity of comprehension of 
the object and the methods of attaining it. 


In the Church and philanthropic world of effort this | 


is being constantly proved. Men and women get to- 


ether to advance a common cause, to begin a certain | 
g g 


work, to build up a work of years, to discover ‘‘ many 
men of many minds.’’ The first difficulty revealed is 
the lack of unity of conception ; this diversity of opinion 
is not confined to methods, but the very purpose is sub- 
jected to & diversity of opinion that must be overcome 
before the work can receive attention. 

The highest, intellectually, are those who can detach 
themselves from personal opinions, ideas, or ideals, and 
can consider altruistic effort impersonally. 

The first essential to success is unity of conception ; 
when that is attained, there is hope of unity of effort. 

Exclusiveness, social or spiritual, hopelessly limits 
success. The catholicity of spirit that expresses itself in 
the workers gauges the vitality and is the soul of every 
work undertaken either for the general good, the good of 
a class, or the good of a limited number in a class. 


must be made, that friction will disturb the machinery. 
Just in proportion as the workers see only the importance 
of the work, and its success, the friction will be reduced. 

The test of intellectual and spiritual life in every one 


comes at the point when every consideration must be | 


submerged in the larger one of the work to which he is 
pledged, when every feeling is controlled by his concep- 
tion of the necessity of unity of mind and effort for the 
good of the work.— Zhe Outlook. 


FREE AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION.—We are in re- 
ceipt of a neatly illustrated catalogue of the Courses in 
Agriculture of the Pennsylvania State College. 


culture, and Veterinary Science, adapted to the wants of 
the general farmer ; two six weeks’ Courses for dairymen, 
—one to fit men to manage creameries, and one for the 
dairy farmer. 


ally patronized. 


Home Reading in Agriculture and Horticulture, which is 
free, with the exception of a small cost for books. 

In a recent address before the State Board of Agri- 
culture, ex-Governor Beaver made the statement that there 


should be at least one thousand young farmers in these | 


Lecture Courses this winter, and many times this number | the press, Frances Willard says: “ The impression has gone abroad 


| that I wish to organize ‘colored women’ on some new plan. 


in the Course of Home Reading. 
Address Prof. H. J. Waters, State College, Centre 
county, for catalogues. 
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It has been printed, in handy | 


That sentence shows the insight of the writer, | 


| cigarette-smoking boys may not attend public schools. 
| give up smoking or be expelled. 


In addi- | ‘sh Ii yp Neate ag ee es : 
tion to the regular Collegiate Course, the College offers a | ee ee en a 2 


twelve weeks’ free Lecture Course in Agriculture, Horti- | 


| greatly raising the rents, to the distress of the tenants. 


These short courses are within the easy | 
reach of every farmer in the State, and should be liber- | 


PATIENT CONTINUANCE IN WELL-DOING. 
IMPATIENCE is a common fault. We would like to attain 
the goal we hope to reach at once. Undoubtedly we 
might possess a nobler Christian life than we have if we 
were willing to use the means we possess more diligently. 


| But all great and solid work is slowly accomplished. 


God does nothing in nature by sudden action. A life 


| which has the heritage of greatness requires length of 
| time to advance to maturity. 
| slow in growth. 


Trees of great value are 
The willow has no such worth as the 
locust. The former soon grows up, but the latter re- 
quires many more years to attain its body. So the re- 
ligious life which has stability and beauty is gradual in 
its formation and development. But if it is real life it 
will be constantly and surely growing. Let it never be 


cerning growth. He can form habits and place himself 


| under the influences which will forward and strengthen 


spiritual life. ‘* Patient continuance in well-doing’’ is 
indispensable on our part to the attainment of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.— Christian Intelligencer. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE INCOME FUND. 


| THE Chairman of the Finance Committee of the board of Managers 


of Swarthmore College, Charles M. Biddle, 509 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia, acknowledges the following additional subscriptions to 
the Income Fund : 
Previously reported, 
Elizabeth Secor, 
Mary E.Berdan, . ..... 
Mary L. Wharton, (additional), . 
Esther F. W. Smith, . bet Be 
Wm. D. Foulke, 
Samuel Marshall, . 


. $2,501.00 
° 20.00 
25.00 
50.00 
10.00 
50.00 
50.00 


Totals . $2,706.00 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


P | A HOSPITAL in memory of the great explorer and missionary, David 
It follows, because workers are human, that mistakes | 


Livingstone, has been established at Dartford, England. At the laying 


| of the corner-stone the address was made by Henry M. Stanley. 


—The Board of Education at Mount Vernon, III., has decided that 
They must 


—Cambridge University has recently taken up the question of 
degrees for advanced study and research. The Council of the Senate 
recommends the appointment of a committee to confer with Oxford 
and other universities to secure common action on the subject, and 


| calls attention to the scheme for post-graduate studies alreacy in opera- 
| tion at Harvard. 


—It is estimated that about $10,000,000 have been invested in 
coffee houses, as an antidote of the saloon in England. It is said 
there are about 7,000 of them, employing 56,000 persons, and they are 


| @ paying investment. 


—In Cologne there is a bookseller’s shop specially devoted to anti- 


strong anti-Jewish movement prevails on the Continent. 


sh This is con- 
trary to the Christian spirit. 


But the Jews, in their turn, have done 


| many things, especially in Russia and Germany, to excite this race 


hatred, such as forming syndicates to buy up house property, and then 


On both sides 
there is need for much more mutual consideration than has, for years 
past, been manifested on the Continent. — Herald of Peace. 


—The will of Robert Stanton Avery leaves all but $5,400 of his 


| estate, amounting to $120,000, to the Smithsonian Institution, at 
The College also offers a carefully arranged Course of | 


Washington. He directs that part of the income from this sum be ap- 
plied to the publication of “ Lectures and Treatises Upon and Con 


| cerning those Mechanical Laws Governing Ethereal Mediums,’’ and 
| suggests that prizes be given for essays on the phenomena of electricity, 


magnetism, light, and heat. Mr. Avery was born in Norwich, Conn., 
in 1808, graduated from Harvard, was educated for the Universalist 
ministry, and finally became chief of a division in the Coast Survey. 


—In reply to a recent article which has been going the rounds of 


I re- 
ferred simply and solely to the organization of the Local W. C. T. U. 
among them, both North and South.” 
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—It is proposed to introduce a bill in the next legislature of In- 
diana limiting the number of saloons in the State to one for each 1,000 
inhabitants. Saloon-keepers are organizing to prevent its passage. 


—The San Franciscans are apprehensive that the commercial su- 
premacy of their city will ere long be challenged by the city of Los 
Angeles, which is growing rapidly. In the first nine months of this 
year over 900 buildings were put up there, or more than have been 
put up in San Francisco in any recent year. Los Angeles has also 
taken away a good deal of the trade of San Francisco. 


—A Japanese medical student at the University of Edinburgh re- 
cently claimed the privilege of being examined in his native language, 
which by the rules is allowed to all foreign students who are not French 
or German. The faculty was not put out, but found one of its own 
members who could examine him. Harvard University for two years 
past has accepted Chinese as a substitute for Greek at admission from 
Japanese students. 


—General Booth declares that of over ten thousand lost women | 
rescued by the Salvation Army, eight thousand have not relapsed into 
evil life. 

—There are a great many hunters armed with magazine cameras 
instead of guns out in the Maine woods now, watching and working 
for a chance to get a snap shot at deer, moose, or any other wild game. 
The photographers return with some wonderfully interesting results to 
show in pictures of wild animals in their natural surroundings. And 
they claim there is as much glory in taking a deer's picture as in taking 
his life. It requires just as much skill to get within photographing 
distance as within shooting range, and often more. 


~A case of blood poisoning at one of the Berlin hospitals was dis- 
covered to be the result of wearing a common metal thimble, with 
small spots of verdigris on the inside, and a scratched finger. The 
London Lancet, in commenting on the case says: ‘‘ Steel thimbles are 
much safer and cost very little. Another variety in common use is 
enameled within and is, if possible, freer from objection.’’ The caution 
is added that sewing women should never neglect cuts or scratches on 
the hand as long as dyes are used in the manufacture of cloth. 


—Experiments are being made in the use of porous glass for win- 
dows. This is declared to possess all the advantages of the ordinary 
window framing, and, while light is as freely admitted as through the 
medium of common glass, the ‘‘ porous ’’ further admits air too, the 
minute holes with which this is intersected being too fine to permit of 
any draught, while they provide a healthy continuous ventilation 
through the apartment. 





—Camels are now in general use throughout Australia. Within 25 
years, by scientific breeding, a race has been produced larger in frame, 
sounder in wind and limb, and able to carry more weight than the 
Indian c»mels originally imported. A quarantine for imported animals 
is established at Port Augusta, 260 miles northwest of Adelaide, where 
they are carefully guarded for three months, during which time they 
are subject to a destructive mange, which carries off most of them, but 
to which they are no longer liable when once acclimatized. There are 
10,000 camels at work which not only transport loads upon their backs, 
but are trained to draw wagons yoked in teams of eight like oxen 





CLUB RATES FOR 1895 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the Iv TE&LLIGENCER 41ND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 


| 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


LETTERS have been received by private persons in Boston, confirming 
the reported massacre of Armenians near Bitlis, Turkey, which oc- 
curred in Sevtember last. According to these letters, the massacre was 
the result of an affray between some Kurds and Armenian villagers, 
from whom the Kurds had stolen their flocks. The Sultan ordered 
the military to the scene to put down the rebellion, and numbers of 
innocent women and children were killed with the others. The Turk- 
ish government has excluded American newspapers from Turkey be- 
cause of their reports of the massacre. 


DESPATCHES from Italy report that the devastation caused by the 
recent earthquakes was far greater than the early reports indicated. 
Thirty-eight communes suffered severely. San Procopio, Oppido, 
Mamertino, Scilla, and Palmi, all in Reggio di Calabria, and witha 
total population of some 28,000, are little more than heaps of ruins. 
The volcano on Stromboli Island is in full eruption, and Etma and 
Vesuvius are active. Relief funds for the earthquake sufferers have 
been opened throughout Italy; and the military commanders in the 
afflicted districts have been ordered to give every assistance to the suf- 
ferers by providing them with tents and bread, etc. 


THe Commission of three appointed by President Cleveland to 
inquire into the recent Chicago strikes, has made its report, and the 
main features of the document have been made public. The Com- 
mission examined 109 witnesses, mostly at Chicago, and claim that 
their report is based upon this evidence. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Commission are distinctly unfavorable to both the 
Pullman Company and the managers of the Chicago railroads. A 
permanent Strike Commission is recommended. 


THE new treaty of emigration between the United States and China, 


| which was concluded at Washington, Third month 17th last, by the 


signatures of Secretary Gresham and Minister Yang Yu, has been ap- 
proved by the Chinese government and will, in all probability, be rati- 
fied and go into effect by Presidential proclamation very soon. 


SECRETARY of the Treasury Carlisle, on the 24th ult., opened 


| the bids for the new loan of $50,000,000 § per cent. gold bonds. 


There were 297 bids, and the amount subscribed for aggregated over 
$154,000 000. The ‘‘ Stewart Syndicate,’ consisting of President 
Stewart, of the United States Trust Company, New York, and his 
friends, offered to take the entire loan, all or none, at 117.077. 


THE Japanese army captured Port Arthur, the chief naval station 
of China, on the 22d ult. The number of Japanese killed and 
wounded exceeds 20>. The killed, wounded, and prisoners of the 
enemy reached 3,000. A great quantity of ammunition and other 
materials and many cannon were taken. It is officially stated that 
Japan will allow the American Ministers at Tokio and Pekin to sub- 
mit the proposals for peace that China may make. 

THE young Czar Nicholas andthe Princess Alix of Hesse Darm- 
stadt were married in St. Petersburg on the 26th ult. The occasion 
being one of public rejoicing, the Czar has issued manifestos remitting 
debts to the crown and arrears of taxes. The punishment of Siberian 
exiles is mitigated, and the terms of all imprisonments reduced one-third. 





NOTICES. 


*,* Contributions come in slowly in response 


to the appeal for the old colored couple which 
was made in a recent issue of this paper. 

In addition to the amount previously an- 
nounced, the receipts at this office up to Elev- 
enth month 26, have been as follows: 


———_ 








below, for the amount stated “‘ for both.” J —_ Hibberd Logan, . $2.00 
I. Eisenstaedt, ; 1.00 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES, Jacob Corlies, 300 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 1 ae 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1)........ $2.75 SCRIBNER’S MaGaZIng, ($3) ....... $4.60 A ‘ ‘ . $6.00 
mount previously received (includ- 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3) ......... 4.60 THe CENTURY MaGazing, (4) ..... 5 60 ing Emily Wilbur's receipts) 75.00 
. HarRpPgr’s MaGAZINE, ($4) ........ 5.10 ~~ , 
Harper's WEFELY, (HM). ........ 5.30 
ATLaNTIC MONTHLY, (#4) ......-..- 5.30 Total ; 
Harpex’s YouNG PEopie, ($2) .... . 3.60 THE CosMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) ; 3.80 | 7". ota 5 Shot ie tye ta $31.00 
een MS Ss ss. u kh cae 290  PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5) . . 6.60 h oe peered pag ae = —— 
: Tue ForvuM, :$8) 460 | the amount neede or this worthy charity 
THe Nation, (8) we ee es 4s 6. os, TST ee lati (three hundred dollars) will soon be obtained. 
ViLLace REcoxp, ($1) 2.50 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5) 6.10 
eam iele.-o- dee Eker CR EA 5 ws Kas we 4.60 =e 
een ~ > 7 = o> + hae 4:60 REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50)... ... . 450 *,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will 
SCIENTIFIC AMER.CAN, ($3) ....... 4.60 MorHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOoD ($1) 2.90 hold its 60th annual meeting this (Seventh- 
Harrer’s Bazak, ($4).......... 6.30 SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50) ........ 2.35 day) evening, at 8 o'clock, at Friends’ Parlor, 
JouRNaL oF EpvcaTion, ($2.50)... . . qq =‘ Larremoerr'e Macsma,. @)...---- £10 | 1520 Race street. The annual summary and 
cnaeseliithiaiats niiadiai wes THE FaRM JOURNAL. ($0.50)....... 2.20 Treasurer's report will be read, officers selected, 
re ey tee ae Se Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)........ 3.70 | and other necessary business. Members and con- 
GARDEN AND Forrst, ($4) ....... 5.10 OvRk LITT: EONES AND THE NURSERY ($1.50) 3.30 tributors invited. Wa. HEacock, Clerk. 
Youne Frienps’ REVIEW, (Bi-w’kly, $0.75) 2.60 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1) - 2.80 Contributors have the privilege of drawing 
*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we half-ton orders for coal for really needy cases 
will name prices. . 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered — to the ee - a. eon — 
through us), by subtracting $2 00 from the rate given under the headiug “ price for both.” o recommend others less destitute for purchase 


| of half-price coal. 
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*,* A Friends’ Conference, under the care 
of the Temperance Committee of the Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the 
meeting-house, at Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., 
on First-day, Twelfth month 2, 1894, at 2.30 
p.m. Dr. Edward H. Magill will address the 
meeting. All are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SuSANNA RIcH, Clerk. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at 4th and Green streets on First- 
day morning, Twelfth month 9. 

I. H. H1iLyiporn, Clerk. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
meet at Mt. Holly, N. J., Seventh-day, Twelfth 
month 8, at 10a. m. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all interested. 

G. SHERMAN PotTTs, 


SALLIE T. BLACK, Clerks. 


*.* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Twelfth month 2, 
at 3 p.m. 

Ministering Friends are cordially invited to 
attend. All persons who are interested in the 
welfare of the children will please be present, 
which gives encouragement to the managers. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

S. T. R. EAVENSON, 


*,* NewYork Monthly Meeting will be held 
on. Fourth-day, Twelfth month 5, at 3.30 p. m. 
A meeting of the Prison Reform Committee 
will be held at 2.30. At the close of meeting 
there will be a social gathering in the parlor, 
and at six, a church supper will be served in the 
basement. 

At 8 o'clock, a meeting under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee will be held in the 
parlor. Friends generally are invited. 


M. D. 


*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others, under the care of the 
Committee on Education and Schools of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Abing- 
ton Boarding School, on Twelfth month 8, 1894, 
atI p.m 


Address by Charles De Garmo, Ph. D., Presi- | 


dent of Swarthmore College, on the question, 
‘* What is Normal Training?”’ Discussion to 
be opened by Isaac T. Johnson, of Wilmington, 
and Belle H. Mooney, of Philadelphia. All 
present are invited to participate. 

Train for Jenkintown will leave 12th and 
Market streets, at 12 m. 
enkintowa at 3.38 p. m. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
will occur as follows : 

29. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

AE Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


25 Years o of success 


proves merit. Since its first introduc- 
tion a quarter 0: ago 


ELECTS RSCON 


has gained friends daily. To-day it’s 
used in nearly all civilized countries. 
Think of sending from CHINA for 
silver polish. They do, and to us. 


ral quantit - the asking. 
| ay post-paid, 15 cents. 
every where. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON ¢ CO. 72 John St., New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


' JIN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS, we 





#.% A aad Room for eis under the 
care > of Friends, has been opened at 3422 Lan- 
caster Ave., Philadelphia. Aid in the way of 
books, games, etc., will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Visitors welcome. By order of Com- 
mittee. ANNA R. SELLERS, Cor. Sec., 

315 N. 35th street. 

*,* Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
11 o’clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings continue at Io o’clock. 


John Faber Miller, ™ 


SwEDE ; 
Norristown, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
ate in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 

L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1838 Ridge Avenue, Phitadelpbia. Penna. 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the ———- -house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solict ited. 





i 


ASPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, | 


$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all e4 
and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch), 





NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 


the very best markets of the | 
world, at the lowest prices ever | 


| known for similar qualities. 
Returning, leaves | 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In en In Carpets, 
In Rugs, Mats, in Upholstery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


r assortments are unsurpass- 
and prices most moderate. 


ou 
ed 


of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 








| day 
The Matt Orper Deparr- | 


|MENT is better equipped than | 
ever in the past for promptly | 


and accurately serving our out- Ph Ns 





No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


«o's WILLIAM HEACOCK, 22 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Telephone 4036. 








L. & R. L. TYSON, 
242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins, Linings, 
-_ end Embroidery Silks, Zephyrs, Wool Wad- 
ding, Grenadine and other materials for Friends’ 
om Caps made and Plain Sewing and Quilting 
one. 


Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace ‘Street, 
( ae door ab. Franklin St., south am. 


2 


“The Gubler Ideal. o 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by , 


Friends’ Book Association, 


| §. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa, 


The Annual Meeting 


| of the STOCKHOLDERS Of SWARTHMORE COLLEGE will 
| be held at Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race 
| streets, on Third-day, Twelfth month 4, 1894, at 2 


o’clock. GKORGE W. HANCOCK, Clerk. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT : WASHINGTON 
P D. C., can be accommoda with rooms and 
board in a a family. 
ddress FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





LFRED L. SELLERS 
A ACCOURTARS AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 


| AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER t AN DJ ND JOURN: Al. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co, Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 
of road, Write for, particulars. 

Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


FIRST MORTGAGES verass saa, 


est on income property in Chicago. Title absolutely 
unquestionable and Prompr Payment of Interest 
Guaranteei. Bank references; 13 years’ experi- 
ence ; 4 offices. If you wantan investment or home 
here,’ write. No weante tous. Renting a specialty. 


Or 128 ‘Chamber 


CAH = 5 LUKENS, 
l Station “ 


erce, Chicago. 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines | ie } Beam lvania yieldi 
6 percent free of ” 7 ~~ 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert-term investments on 


the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
ae SEM > 2 2 } e 250,000.00 


a 50,000. 
Undivided Protts, coal e231 tt 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to 
Estate insured and conveyan done. 
made on M 


asa 
entered for A tors and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JoszrH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 


Ropert Morris EARLy, Sec’y and Treas. | 
Ws. B. Lang, Title and Trust Officer. | 


DIRECTORS. 


py ey Charles 8. Hinchman, 
raham Eliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer Janney, ry ‘eae 


John Lucas, B. Sooper eae’ 


_—— 

aS Kiwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis, Eéwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


Y,” or Rogers Park, Chicago. | 








Note: 


Just now, a’ you have the. time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Chemicals. 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 


20 S. Delaware Ave., 
wyactere Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 


We do not attempt to make mate of Eye Glas-es 
fit a/l noses. We can supp ly all style 3. We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 
work is unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PRICES MODERATE. 





ow wR CRE eC KECR CECE CER CE CER RR EERE 


One Scuttle of Coa 
morni: g and evening, burned in the JACKSON VENTI- 
LATING GRATE will heat three good-sized rooms in 
cold weather. This grate gives over four times the 
heat of ordinary open fires. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman Street, New York 
+806 C CCCOCEE CCCERE CRE CCC C RRO RECE Cas seceue 


Send for 


g@xndana>a Rea aREED 
Catalogue No. 6. 


| The Provident Life and Trust Compan any of Philadelphia 


» 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000 PULLY PAID. « 


SURES a GUA DIAN. TRUSTEE Assi Nee COMMITTED, HE ACT MS GENT Ere: ADMINIG- 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. . 
row BWLNG? Man R. SaRPEBY ; |, Vies Brenton t, T. WittaR BROWN; Vise Pousttont, and Actuary 
rot iestmnce H ASHBROOK Trust Officer, 


Department, JOSEPH 
: Assistant i'trust Other, J. Ba BARTON TO TOWNEND s 
Keehee Actuary’, DAVID G 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. tt3 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, ™ = D 
pene james registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in t t eomabie 
a eran aher five zr with interest at five per cent. per ore. ~ of State tax) pay- 


‘aleo receives deposits, payable by 

T see then,” Thomas Willlams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
Phill C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortrid » Wistar Brown, e 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Wipe 
Francis R. a" H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Howry Tana 
Joseph E. G Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, Lee, 














PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes aLL DesreasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INsURANOB 
at actual Ner Oost. It is PureLy Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SuRPLUs of over Two anda Hair Miiuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORS 


WIPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
ANNUITY AND 


_ tte TRUST CO. 


~ on Safe Gate Depcait Boxes fi Rent, 
or 
Cares for Real Estate. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. President. 
WILLIAM®N, ELY, Treasurer. 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JEN 
H. N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER ISPHAM, 
JOHN A. BROWN jz., WILLIAM 
FRANCIS I. COWEN, 


BENJAMIN W 
JOHN B. GARRETT GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollciter. 


ERY TATNAL 
me H. CLOTHIER, 


OHN , 
PEMBERTON . HUTCHINSON. 





